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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


AKING up this volume has been for me a 
pleasant task, for it has taken me back 
to old scenes, and old—and in some cases almost 
forgotten—friends. Scenes of silver birch and. 
bracken and heather ; friends who have come and 
gone like ships in the night, each one out of mind 
with its passing, yet so readily recalled! The 
woods and the hills are full of dramas such as these, 
but to me each story recalls the time, the place, 
and the circumstances under which it was written. 

There is, for example, Furich, into whose adven- 
tures are enrolled those of many renegade cats I 
have known, yet one cat stands paramount. She 
came to my door for food when hunted out by the 
boys at Windydoors, A year later I again saw 
Furich—barred and bristling, a renegade of the 
Wild, victimising society because she was society’s 
victim. 

“The Joy Valley Vixen !” Thisis а true story so 
far as such a story can be true. The old mill still 
rumbles its deep-voiced melody, the burn sings 
its everlasting song, and Joy Valley is to-day 
as it was in my boyhood—an unending field of 
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exploration for juvenile ramblers. The vixen and 
her lord are gone, but still that trail of shamrock 
impressions winds over the hills—the trail of their 
children’s children. 

Sometimes there is sadness in these retrospects, 
but always there is the peace of quiet places which 
I have loved with a very real love. So I can only 
ask the reader to accept the stories knowing that 
they are genuine, true to the histories of the birds 
and beasts they concern, and the outcome of a life 
devoted to the study of the Wild kindred. Thus 
in one sense they are all true stories. 

Kerak lived and died as described. Wraith 
of the Snows lived as countless mountain hares 
have lived, and went his way as did at least one 
member of that mysterious race. “ Тһе Stoic and 
the Wild Cat” is culled from my own experience 
while hunting the hill cairns in the spring of the 
year. One-Eye was another child of the Joy 
Valley, and Royal Blue hunted the blue hills above 
that region inhabited by the Joy Valley vixen. 

So, filing my finished manuscript, I feel once 
more that I am bidding adieu to old friends, but 
with the infinitely happy knowledge that I am 
handing them over to other lovers of the Great 
Outdoors, who, I hope, will find in their passing 
society some of the sweetness which their memory 
has brought to me. 

He MAB: 
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DRAMAS OF THE WILD 
FOLK 


WRAITH OF THE SNOWS: 
THE TALE OF A MOUNTAIN HARE 


(The mountain hare of the Highlands is smaller than 
the common brown hare. In winter it acquires a coat of 
snowy whiteness to match the drifts of the high hills which 
it inhabits.) 


EADLY still he crouched, while pack after 

pack the grouse went rattling by, flying 

so low that he could feel the blast of their wings, 

all heading towards the deep bracken beds of the 
lower slope. 

Never before had Wraith seen the grouse a-wing 
in such numbers; never before had he known them 
moved by an impulse so common to all, for the air 
was full of grouse. It was as when, on August the 
twelfth, the line of beaters had appeared with their 
white flags, and perhaps it was the haunting 
recollection of that day, and of the many dark 
days that followed it, which prompted Wraith, the 
mountain hare, to crouch lower in his form. For 
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through his ears he still carried the puncture marks 
of the first deadly blast when he had learnt that 
never-to-be-forgotten lesson — that man is aloft 
and aloof from all living things, for he can strike 
from immeasurable distances. 

Winter was near at hand, and Wraith and his 
fellows had shed their blue summer coats for the 
white robes of winter. He was, indeed, a very 
beautiful creature, this leveret of last spring, his 
thick, soft fur as white as the drifts, save for his ear- 
tips, which, like the tail feathers of the ptarmigan, 
and the tail-tip of the ermine, were black as ebony. 
It was as though Dame Nature, having decided 
specially to favour these children of the snows, 
had on second thought yielded to the pressure of 
their foes, and so had offset her good intentions by 
diverting a little from the purity of her original plan. 

But the hills were not yet entirely white, so that 
Wraith, in his form among the heather, was not 
entirely invisible; indeed, from a certain angle 
he was distinctly conspicuous, a pure white splodge 
against the background. So the last pack of grouse 
went hurtling by, and silence fell, save for the 
tinkle of the waterfall in the hollow below. 

Thirty seconds passed, then something floated 
into relief over the skyline from the direction in 
which the grouse had come. It wheeled in a lazy, 
gliding circle, then came drifting on down the corrie, 
a hundred feet or so above the heather. 
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Wraith may have learnt the meaning of. fear 
when in the early days of August the guns were 
showering death impartially, but it was as nothing 
to the fear which assailed him at the sight of that 
death’s-head in the sky. For this was inherited 
fear, the fear of one whose presence for ages past 
had moulded the ways of his forefathers, and was 
to mould his ways—the fear of the foremost of all 
the white hare’s foes. Wraith had never before 
seen an eagle, nor had the grouse inhabiting that 
range, and yet, behold ! 

On the great bird came, directly overhead, then 
suddenly it wheeled and toppled headlong earth- 
wards, straight at the crouching, terrified hare. 

The man who was watching through his telescope 
from the opposite heights of the corrie saw some- 
thing he would never have credited. He saw the 
hare leap from its form, striking desperately with 
all forelegs at the king of birds. The feathers flew, 
and Wraith was down and away. 

Then, wafting on the stillness, the watcher heard 
for the first time in his life what few have heard— 
the voice of a golden eagle. It was a sharp, barking 
note, uttered twice in rapid succession, and in an 
instant the eagle was after the hare, flapping 
heavily, gliding, then——— 

Then again the hare stood up and fought, boxed 
with his forepaws, fought as a horse fights, and 
again the fierce bird failed to obtain the death 
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grip. It sat down on the heather, wings outspread, 
claws upraised, and when again the hare turned 
and fled, the savage bird lost seconds in obtaining 
a grip of the air. 

Seconds! And one second is long enough for 
many things to happen in the Wild. It gave Wraith 
his chance, and he took it. He headed for the 
chaos of loose boulders where the tablelands fall 
away in rugged, romantic grandeur for close upon 
a thousand feet, and he did what a mountain hare 
never does unless scared or wounded—he dived 
underground into a crevice, where no eagle on 
earth could follow. 

“ Good little black-tips ! ” muttered the watcher. 
“ I always thought you were a cowardly fool, but 
to-day my heart goes out to you. May you live 
long and die victoriously !” 

Live long! It is a lot to ask for a hare, yet 
many, nay most, die victoriously ! 


For ten years few eagles had been seen in the 
range, but they had come back that autumn to 
the Dungeon Crags, one of their few remaining 
strongholds in the Perthshire Highlands. Whether 
Wraith now knew this by instinct, or whether it 
merely was that he was so overwhelmingly scared 
by the appearance of the Evil One, I cannot say, 
but during the,days that followed he never left 
the wild disorder of the crags, where an abund- 
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ance of crannies and corridors were at his 
bidding. 

And as things panned out, it was хоо for 
Wraith that he stuck to that rocky retreat, for 
every three days or so during the weeks which 
followed the eagle came gliding down the corrie, 
performing one of its regular beats which covered 
the entire country surrounding the Dungeon Crags. 
Flying low, he would skim over the brow of the 
crags, then shoot rapidly downwards, scarcely 
clearing the pinnacles, hoping by these methods 
to surprise little black-tips. But quick as the 
eagle might be, Wraith was quicker in popping 
underground. 

Thus it was that, with the coming of winter, 
an entire change came upon the white hare’s habits. 
Hitherto he had been a creature of the open spaces, 
delighting to wander far out across the tablelands, 
seeking his food in the sheltered corries like his 
friends, the deer. He had trodden runways of his 
own, leading from one favourite haunt to another, 
and dotted here and there in the open were his 
seats or forms, chosen with due regard for the 
many varieties of weather. 

Now that kind of life was forsaken, and Wraith 
became a creature of the crags. None more nimble 
than he among those perilous heights. He could 
go by ways which even the wild goats could not 
follow, standing poised on a foothold no wider 
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than a man’s two fingers, with deadly space below, 
but ready, ever ready, to shoot off at an impossible 
angle into safety. , 

Wraith had many enemies besides the eagle, but 
none for which he cared half so much. She was 
his béte noire, the crowning terror of his life. There 
was the shepherd and his two dogs, they counted 
for little. The dogs knew that they could not 
catch him, and were so familiar with his kind 
that they did not try; and the man—well, he 
carried not the fire-stick, and so was but a feeble 
creature. Then there was Vic, the grey, Highland 
fox. She, to be sure, was wise; but Wraith, so 
far, had lived only in the season of abundance, and 
Vic had passed him by. Again there were the 
peregrines, swifter in their swoop than even the 
eagle, but they preferred feathers to fur, and deigned 
not to look upon this slow-moving creature of the 
earth. — 

As the days passed Wraith learnt the exact 
coming and going of all these kindred of the heights, 
and it was well that it was so, for winter and famine 
were at hand. 


Snow fell, then came a thaw, followed by the 
merciless frost, and though Wraith’s chosen home 
had been perilous enough before, it was now a 
veritable death-trap for any but himself. Not 
for him, for his huge furred feet gripped the glassiest 
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ice, and prevented his slipping, while ‘such was 
their spread that they enabled him to skim the 
softest drifts, where even a mouse would have 
sunk. Truly, with his snowy coat and his wonderful 
snowshoes, he was essentially a child of the snows; 
and as for those betraying black-tipped ears of his, 
he had acquired the habit of keeping them down, 
except when listening. When Wraith fled from 
your pathway you saw not a hare, but merely a 
suggestion of movement, like a patch of white mist 
floating across the whiteness, and it went by ways 
you could not follow. It was only when you walked 
up and saw his tracks that you were sure that you 
had seen a living thing. 

Every shelf was ice-coated now, and the drip- 
drip-drip from above formed in mammoth teeth, 
symbols of winter’s cruelty, draping every ledge. 
Even the wild goats eschewed the narrow shelves, 
and Wraith saw one of them fall to its doom. 

An old goat was leading his herd when a nannie 
in the fore turned and butted the one behind her. 
It was against the law of the shelves, for thereupon 
the whole procession telescoped. One of the 
kids was crowded out, and, being an enterprising 
youth, he leapt for a pinnacle the size of a man’s 
hand, eight feet below. The pinnacle was ice- 
capped, and on the ice was an inch of treacherous 
snow, which shifted under his hoofs, and down he 
went, spinning, striking, striving again and again 
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to regain his foothold, till his little life was beaten 
out. The billy, motionless as a statue, watched 
from above, then he turned and drove the herd 
ahead of him back to safety. Nor did they re- 
appear on the face of the cliffs for so long as the 
peril lasted. 

Rain fell and cleared the snows in a single day, 
but every night at that altitude the frost came. 
So Wraith was left high and dry, as it were, once 
more a conspicuous white patch on the ebony 
landscape. 

But things were different now. The rabbits 
had forsaken the greater heights for the sheltered 
woodland levels. The packs of blackcock and 
grey hens had sought the stubble fields and the 
lochside birches; even the great flocks of field- 
fares and redwings had left the treeless heights 
for the friendly forests below. Aloft there was 
still life, but it was wary and hungry. One heard 
the croak of the raven from dawn till dusk, and 
now and then the rattle-like purr of the ptarmigan 
rang faintly from the upper slopes. 

Wraith, aware that Dame Nature had played 
him false, said little and “ca’d canny” during 
the black days that followed. Once he smelt musk 
perilously near, and forthwith he made his way 
down the crag face to a point at which immediate 
shelter lay. Next moment the ears and eyes of 
Vic, the grey fox, appeared from the shelf on which 
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he had been squatting, and she looked at him 
inquiringly. Wraith did not stir, and the vixen 
leered a silent leer and went her hungry way. 
She, too, was canny among those perilous shelves 
of his. Once also, he saw nothing, heard nothing ; 
but that little quiet voice which whispers some- 
times to the wild folk bade him drop a sheer twelve 
feet, head foremost, into a cranny. As he dropped 
there was a terrific swish of wings, and the gentle- 
man in blue actually clipped a wisp of fur from 
his overcoat. Then the peregrine hurtled on, 
presently to corkscrew and pinwheel back into 
the heavens in terrific mile-eating bounds. 


Thus Wraith’s casual foes of a month ago were 
real foes now, and thus he lived, while others of 
his race, less adaptable than himself, left their 
white jackets strewn broadcast across the hills. 

It was ere the snow fell again that one still 
moonlight night, when a vast and billowing sea 
of clouds lay between the heights and the valley, 
shutting them off from one another like two separate 
worlds, ghost sisters of a twilight god, a new sense 
- fell upon Wraith which neither I, nor any other 
living man, can explain. It was as though a voice 
called to him, calling him upwards, a voice which 
he had to obey, a command which there was no 
ignoring. Strange that the call should come now, 
the call of his kind, which is the call of life, when 
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death awaited the hare which did not cower and 
hide, yet from east to west it spread, from range 
to range, across valley and glen, and a thousand 
thousand mountain hares listened to its bidding, 
as Wraith listened. 

Then he drifted upwards. Across the table- 
lands he went, and once he encountered the trail 
of Reynard, so fresh that at any other time he 
would have fled for his life; but to-night he was 
not afraid. That voice was calling—calling! It 
possessed his whole being—there was no room left 
for even fear. Had Reynard appeared he might, 
indeed, have fled, but he would have fled in the 
direction he wished to go—in which he had to go, 
or die. He saw other hares drifting with him, 
white ghosts in the starlight, and once he heard 
one of them scream, and again he smelt the musk 
of Reynard. 

So a second range rose from the tablelands of 
the first, and upwards the white hares climbed, 
the whole slope dotted with them now. Higher 
than the highest mountain ash, up and on into 
the clear starlight of a world of snow and ice, the 
realms of the ptarmigan—at first little snow, then 
deeper, deeper, till every fissure was full. They 
trampled out deep pathways, hare following hare, 
as goat follows goat—these creatures which are said 
never to unite in social gathering, the most solitary 
of all their mighty race, save the Brown Hares. 
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And there, on the uppermost tablelands, with 
the fantastic cloud-land below, aloft and aloof 
on an island shut off from all things by a sea of 
moonlit clouds—aloft and alone, I say, amidst 
all the inconceivable splendour of sky and snow 
and cloud, the hare millions united for an hour or 
so to indulge in heedless frolic. 

And what a reunion! They assembled on the 
mounds and pursued each other in giddy circles. 
They formed into long queues and ran wildly 
hither and thither, “ follow-my-leader ”? fashion ; 
they leapt from the snowbanks, hurling themselves 
wildly into space, apparently for the sheer love 
of leaping ; and all the while the mountain foxes 
were strolling in and out, slaying, burying, slaying. 
But, as the migrating caribou see not or heed not 
the red-skinned hunters, so Wraith and his fellows 
were blind to the presence of those who slew them. 


On till the dawn the silent, mysterious orgy 
lasted, and as with the first haze of light a ptarmigan 
shot past, a mere hurtling speck of invisible white 
amidst the world of whiteness, the hare multitude 
dwindled, drifted, and was gone. 

Thus Wraith, like many of his fellows, was 
caught by the sun amidst a hostile world—a world 
which held no shelter for him, and fear, shuddering 
and immense, returned. Homewards he was head- 
ing, to the old familiar haunts he loved, but slowly, 
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cautiously, trickling from peat-bank to peat-bank, 
his eyes for ever on the skies. 

But not from the skies the peril came but from 
behind him, following his trail—the ghostly 
“runner-up” of the ceremony he had attended. 
At first he merely heard it, and he did not under- 
stand. A coughing, gasping jumble of notes, 
and he sat up and looked behind him. Then he 
smelt her, and she smelt of musk and death and 
the devil. Lastly, he saw her, and that was 
enough. 

She was white, like himself, but she had a black 
tail-tip. She was long and low, and she ran—or 
rather galloped—with her back hunched up. She 
was alone—most important of all, she was after 
him ! 

Do you know what it is to be followed? Prob- 
ably—mercifully—you do not. You have never 
heard the sigh of a tiger behind you on a jungle 
trail. You have never heard the howl of the wolf- 
pack, and said to yourself: “It is I they are 
following! They are after ше!” And so you 
do not know that strangling grip which comes to 
the throat, that intense weariness which makes 
each yard an effort of the brain, to say nothing of 
the limbs—that searching, searching of the desola- 
tion ahead for a place of safety, and every place 
so far. Wraith knew! 

Away like the wind he went, to pause and listen 
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half a mile ahead. He saw the other thing race 
down to the stream, crossing it where he had 
crossed, then on and up—still after him. Again 
he fled, only two hundred yards this time, and 
again he waited and listened. Oh, fateful step! 
Up she came once more, and each glimpse of her 
—the she-devil—smote new terror to Wraith’s 
stout heart. His limbs were becoming heavy, 
his coat was becoming moist—not with dew, but 
with the sweat of fear! But Wraith was a mountain 
hare, schooled in the hardest and coldest of all 
schools, where none, indeed, but the fittest survive. 

Home was not so far now, and his hopes rose. 
He did not know that at last there was a pursuer 
on his trail which could follow wheresoever he led. 
He did not know that for the first time and the last 
he had met one whom he could not foil. Bristling, 
snarling, blind to all scents and signs save the one 
she followed, the stoat was after him, more deadly 
and certain by far than the king of the upper air. 
Only one thing, indeed, could have saved him— 
the river. The river, two thousand feet below, 
along which the salmon millions were at that hour 
voyaging; and Wraith of the mountain-tops 
could not count her as among his friends. He 
knew her not, nor her wonderful power of destroy- 
ing all tell-tale trace of those who seek her shelter. 

So, confident now that all would be well with 
' him, Wraith reached the crest of his home crags. 
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Patter-patter-patter went his feet on the frozen 
ground as he set out along the shelf where once 
the billygoat had led his herd, confidently buoyant 
now, light as drifting thistledown, for he was back 
among his own beloved crags. 

But there was one who had watched—the grey 
mountain fox. She saw Wraith head out along the 
shelf, and with a cunning leer she made a detour 
and set forth to meet him from the other end. 
That hare was scared, and Vic had known scared 
hares to do surprising things, whereby she had 
more than once profited. 

So they met face to face on the dizzy shelf, four 
hundred feet of nothingness below. Wraith stopped 
and crouched, and Vic looked at him, not twelve 
paces away. She was too wise to leap—she waited 
for the hare to act, and he for her. 

“Why don’t you go back?” she might have 
asked him. “ You don’t expect me to do so, do 
you? Why sit there shivering, you fool ? ” 

But she had not long to wait, for there, along 
the shelf, bristling, cursing, her eyes two living 
coals, came the thing that smelt of musk and the 
devil. The stoat paused on seeing the fox, then 
came on, seeing the hare; and Wraith, between 
the two, did not falter. 

He turned and leapt for a pinnacle eight feet 
below—a pinnacle the size of a man’s hand, covered 
with wet ice, which is the most treacherous of all 
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ice. He leapt and landed, and there, motionless 
as the snow which once had capped it, he waited, 
for there was no way down. No, nothing but 
empty air, yawning and immense, though through 
it the cold snowflakes were just beginning to drift. 

So, face to face, the fox and the stoat stood. 
Each was hungry for the prize, and they hated one 
another, those two. Both were brave, but only 
one was wise. She it was who held her ground 
while the other leapt. 

She leapt, I say, and clawed for a foothold, 
then down, down she went; and the hare on the 
pinnacle did not stir. 

The vixen dallied awhile, whining and looking 
down from the shelf, then she went her way, empty 
and defeated. 

And the victorious one on the pinnacle below— 
back among his native crags, his foes defeated, 
before his very eyes—what of him? The snow- 
flakes whirled, the diamonds ceased to drip from 
the mammoth teeth of ice; and, oh, how bitter 
cold the north wind blew among those crags! 
But it was the wind of his own dear land, and the 
snow and the ice were his, for he was their child. 
So now they claimed him in painless sleep, and 
for many months that white hare sat, solitary 
and still, among the crags which had so long 
befriended him. 


THE DRAMA OF THE FLOOD 


I 


IGHT fell, cheerless and dark, and with its 
falling there came at the forest-foot an 
indescribable atmosphere of mystery. Something 
was happening, something which filled all the air, 
gradually creeping in with stealthy step, yet just 
what it was one could not define. An approaching 
storm? No, for the sky was cloudless, the fury 
of rain and hail had spent itself an hour ago; yet 
something immense was happening or going to 
happen—the whole atmosphere was electrical 
with it. i 

Even one thoroughly familiar with the spot 
might not have grasped at once the true state 
of things, and though aware that something was 
taking place, he would have paused and wondered 
in vague apprehension. Then it would have 
dawned upon him—the river? Yes, the river! 
The river was rising ; a spate was under way ! 

For weeks past until to-day there had been no 
rain. The river had gushed and laughed and 
rippled among its moss-covered boulders, filling 
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the forest-foot with its merry music; but now, 
slowly, surely, its laughter was becoming subdued, 
superseded by an oily swish as the waters rose 
and rose, sweeping over the rocks in an almost 
level sheet. It was the dying out, then, of this 
familiar sound, the ever-increasing silence, as when 
sleep falls upon a bivouacked army, leaving never- 
theless a million minute sounds of their presence, 
by which one feels and knows that they are there, 
though never a voice is heard. 

But while a stranger to the district could not 
have told you what was taking place, subtly aware 
of it though he might have been, the wild-folk 
knew—at any rate those which dwelt along the 
river-banks. They had good reason to know, for 
those who hunted them knew also. 

Had there been light enough one would have 
beheld a strange spectacle—birds, many birds, 
wafting up and down the watercourse, criss-crossing 
in the darkness, almost colliding, flying about 
four feet above the surface, and peering down into 
the water as though in search of something. Now 
and then one would fall in its flight, strike its claws 
into the water, then glide noiselessly away into 
the wood. They were of three different sizes, but 
all of them were brown in colour, all had strange 
faces, and all flew with eerily silent flight, floating 
like ghost birds from point to point. 

But what were they after, these feathered cats 
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of the woods? Why had they congregated here 
with the falling of darkness, for normally the river 
held no attraction for them? Let me whisper it— 
rats ! 

Yes, water-rats, though the name is a libel on 
these gentle, industrious little rodents of our river- 
banks, which in character have no one point in 
common with the loathsome aliens of our pig- 
sties and rickyards. This year the river-bank was 
alive with water-rats. Their burrows honeycombed 
every foot, and never previously within man’s 
knowledge had they been so numerous. And the 
secret of their abundance was—no spring-time 
floods for three years in succession to drown the 
young or to drive out the old to face their foes. 

Thus this spring had seen the arrival of hundreds 
of short-eared owls from somewhere overseas to 
restore Nature’s balance, and they it was, accom- 
panied by the two resident species, the long-eared 
and the brown owls, that were hunting so assidu- 
ously to-night. For as the voles had increased, 
so had the owls increased, flocking in from all 
quarters to the area of plenty. And now, at last, 
the flood had come, and—what would happen ? 

Here, at the wood-foot, a great deal was happen- 
ing, for the water-voles, forgetful of an ancient 
foe by long immunity, had made their tunnels 
down to the very river-bed, and slowly, surely, 
the flood was oozing up through the passage-ways. 
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` More than that—opposite the wood, across the 
river, was a meadow, swept but two days ago by 
the mower, so that there was no shelter above- 
ground for the rodents flooded out on that side. 
There was nothing for it, indeed, but to cross the 
rising river, and they were crossing now—in strings, 
and in little huddled batches, mother, father, and 
young. They, at any rate, knew that it was of no 
use remaining till the last available refuge was 
inundated — knew, evidently, what was coming: 
a veal flood. Therefore they were heading for 
the wood, heedless of the owls in the presence of 
their oldest and mightiest enemy. 

So these feathered cats were reaping a rich 
harvest, which was why they were hunting in 
such deadly silence that the keenest human observer 
might never have known that they were there. 
Once, to be sure, one did scream. It was a short- 
eared owl—one of the smaller ones, which struck 
at something black and moving in the water, 
something at the same game as himself. He buried 
his talons deep in the flesh of the monster trout, 
which dashed across the surface, bearing the owl 
with him, then down and under, and both dis- 


appeared. 
II 


The river was silent now, save for that mighty 
“hush,” and a sound, seeming faint and far, like 
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underground thunder—the shifting of the rocky 
bed. Now and then strange octopus shapes— 
crooked arms and trailing tentacles—rose gro- 
tesquely from the murky flood, and vanished. But 
on the woodland side there was a new sound on 
the quietude and seeming peacefulness of the 
night—a sound as of a gigantic net slowly trailing, 
creeping over the sodden leaf-mould and among 
the ferns. It was on every side and above and 
below, moving steadily upwards into the wood, 
towards a great mass of boulders, fern-draped and 
moss-festooned, in the centre of the wood—an 
impregnable fortress, where Brock, the badger, 
had his stronghold, and where Lutra, the otter, 
went when hunted. Thither were heading the 
water-voles—strings and batches of water-voles ; 
first those which lived at the forest-foot, then those 
which had crossed from the other side and landed 
safely. And many had landed safely, though 
many had already perished, for very many had 
started. 

The river was still rising, and with the first 
twinkling star it seemed half to cover the narrow 
valley-bottom—a great, troubled, molten belt, 
so different from the singing, ankle-deep stream 
of an hour ago. That is the way of mountain 
rivers ; they are like the people who dwell by them, 
very pleasant in their friendship, true and clear 
as the day, but turbulent, indomitable when roused. 
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And the waters now began to tell another story, 
one of loss and wastage, as, train after train, and 
load after load, the newly cut meadow grass came 
sweeping by. Already, evidently, some of the 
low-lying holdings were under water ! 

But, of the water-voles, fewer and yet fewer 
were crossing. The main body from the meadow 
side had already run the gauntlet, and only the 
stragglers remained. Had they been house-rats 
they would have packed in one great army and 
crossed en masse, so defeating their foes; but 
moving thus in independent families, they were 
exposed to every peril which might befall them. 
The house-rat is all-wise; that is why it is 
coming to possess the earth, but—wait, and we 
shall see. 

At the north end of the wood a village clustered 
under the pines. There were three or four pros- 
perous homesteads, an inn, and a number of 
cottages. It was an old village, hollow-walled and 
creeper-grown, a spot very peaceful and beautiful 
to look upon, but low-lying and perhaps not quite 
up to present-day ideas in many respects. Since 
sundown a group of villagers had been out on the 
bridge, hatless most of them, and one there was 
who carried a storm-lantern, which now and then 
he lowered by a cord to the dark surface of the 
water. The men talked in subdued voices; the 
women were anxious-eyed and for the most part 
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silent ; only the children were shrill-voiced and 
enjoying the novelty of the proceeding. 

“ She registers seven feet freshet,” said the man 
with the lantern. “ That’s the highest for some 
years, isn’t it, Тот?” 

The old man addressed said, “ Ау!” Presently 
he added, “ And as high as it wants to be.” 

There was a pause; then the man with the 
lantern drawled out, “ Still rising rapidly. What 
about the old brig, Топ?” 

“We'd better get off her,” replied the old man. 
“ Sally, you get along and tell mother to clear the 
sitting-room—don’t forget my boots. Jim, you 
let the pigs out, and drive them up the pasture. 
Joe, run along and tell the boss he’d better come 
out. It’s going to be a sad business.” 

And half an hour later the old “ Brig” went 
under with a crash of timber and a rumble of 
masonry. 


ПІ 


By then the water-voles, those of the forest- 
foot, had gained the rocky stronghold, secure 
from their foes, and all might have gone well with 
them but that the rising moon showed the rick- 
yards and the cattle-stalls at the north end of the 
wood to be one shining, level flood. Men were 
wading about, knee-deep and thigh-deep, in the 
torpid scum; cattle, bunched together, were 
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lowing dismally; and even the laughter of Эд 
children was now subdued. 

So from that end, from the inundated rickyards 
and pigsties, from the accumulated labyrinth of 
underground strongholds which no man knew, 
from every nook and crevice of that small corner 
of man’s workings, came the invading army which 
had depended upon man, though he never guessed 
its numbers. As though under the word of one 
leader, whose utterance was law, every rat moved 
with its head southwards, drawn to the wood-edge, 
rats in strings and rats in families ; but, unlike the 
folk of the river-bank, they moved not in silence. 
They struggled, they fought, they overran each 
other for a foremost place in the pack; they bit 
each other’s tails for no reason whatever; and 
ever among them were the sounds of strife and 
discord, rising, like malarial mist, from an area in 
which the law of survival is the world-old, inexorable 
law. 

And so from the wood-edge they travelled in- 
wards, presenting a front fifty feet wide, adver- 
tising far their presence; and the winged army 
which had followed the silent army of the peace- 
loving—the most formidable but one of all the 
foes of earth-bound creeping things, for none can 
fight them—swerved in response to the summons 
of their minute hearing, and came noiselessly 
through the branches. 
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Quietude reigned everywhere. Just clear of 
the tree-tops, thirty feet above the flying owls, 
the grunting, squeaking woodcocks flew, with 
no interest in this world of struggle and strife. 
Higher still, high in the immeasurable, the herons 
fiew in fours and fives, flew in idle circles beneath 
the stars, at a loose end and undecided where 
to go. 

Pounce, snap, pounce went the talons of the 
owls, but these creatures of the homesteads, un- 
like the quiet stoics of the river-banks, did not 
die in silence. They squealed and struggled and 
fought, and each rat within reach of the one lifted 
leapt at the lifter—not to help the doomed, but 
because he was afraid for his own safety. Men, 
snakes, dogs, even fire, none of these would have 
turned the rats aside; but owls—well, owls “ put 
the wind up”’ them like nothing on earth! They 
were like trench-torpedoes on an army behind the 
line, an army caught in the act of shaving itself — 
or over its camp coffee. 

The rats ceased to squabble; they just cowered 
low in the ivy and among the wild corn-flowers 
and the crane’s-bill—trickling along behind their 
grim old leaders, who knew the way if none other 
did. The owls were gorged, and killing for the 
sake of killing. Those which had young to feed 
all but buried their offspring under the pile of fur- 
clad corpses; those which had no young merely 
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decapitated their victims on a branch six feet 
above, jammed the head into the fork, let the body 
fall, and swooped again. It was not hunting— 
it was just massacre ! 

So out towards the centre of the wood, towards 
the pile of boulders, ironical testimony of yet 
another flood which stripped even the forests and 
cut the very hills asunder, drifted the army of the 
grey refugees, and into the crevices they poured— 
in strings, in parties and ridges, fighting still for 
a foremost place, for the owls were pounding and 
ripping into the rearguard till the air was full of 
fur and feather. 

So the last whirling tail and quivering whisker 
vanished among the ferns and emerald moss till, 
on the surface of things, silence suddenly settled. 
For a minute or so the owls flew up and down and 
across and through, drawn out in regular strata, 
two feet, three feet, four feet high, breast to shoulder, 
and wing-tip to wing-tip, and the air above that 
disordered but picturesque pile seemed thick with 
them; then, like a clap of the hand, every owl 
vanished—the night’s hunting for them was 
complete. 


IV 


But underground, murder was being done— 
one-sided murder. The art of killing is not among 
the gifts of the water-vole; he is born to live 

3 
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while the sun shines upon him, but with the dusk 
he dies, if that be what Nature asks of him. So 
the grey rats slew and slew, killed because the 
water-voles were too afraid to flee from them, 
because they wanted the stronghold for themselves. 
They—the voles—had played their card. They 
had but that one card to play. Now it had failed, 
their suit was done. It was not within the nature 
of things to fight for life beyond a certain limited 
point, and that point they had already reached. 
So they died, and at dawn the grey invaders would 
have possessed the place but that 

Is there some system of wireless telegraphy 
in the wild? If not, what had drawn the short- 
eared owls across the seas to this one place of 
harvesting ? And what, within ten minutes of 
the owls having vanished, brought that russet, 
chattering host down from the heathered slopes 
above— down through the high boundary wall 
where the honeysuckle grew, down through the 
brackens, through the hazel thickets, through the 
oak-fern beds, across the silver-birch swamp —іп 
a dead-straight line towards the ill-starred cairn 
where Brock lived, and where at times Lutra hid 
himself ? 

They, too, came in a mob—perhaps fifty of 
them, perhaps a hundred, an army from which 
even man would have turned aside—a white- 
fronted, sabre-fanged army, each member of 
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which was followed by an angry hornet in the 
form of its own tail-tip. Of such is an army of 
stoats. 

So in those black and dingy passage-ways, 
among the drooping ferns, among the emerald 
mosses, where, overhead, the oaks and the mountain- 
ash formed a jigsaw against the sky, there, among 
the mottled moonlight and shadow, where the 
crevices lay inky-black and the fronds of the golden- 
rod rising above stood out in minutest detail, the 
bloodiest things of all were done, to an accompani- 
ment of the musk reek, and the evil, chattering 
hiss of those which among the earth-bound are 
born to kill. 


Day broke smiling and cool, as though refreshed 
by her own debauchery. Sentinel-like the fox- 
gloves stood, and from every fern-frond there still 
hung a sparkling diamond. From the cairn in 
the centre of the wood slouched an old dog badger, 
to sit at the mouth of his shaft in the warm sunlight 
with little almond eyes, and meditate. Nothing 
about him stirred save the bees and the swallows ; 
but presently, from a crevice above, a minute 
counterpart of his own ancestral burrow, appeared 
a little round ball of fluff, to crouch, shivering 
visibly in the light, looking out, with small, black, 
shining, beady eyes, across the loveliness which 
might prove so unloving. It was a baby water- 
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vole—the sole survivor of the great army which 
yesterday had constituted the water-vole plague ! 

And as for the village at the north end, water- 
washed and wreck-strewn, covered with drifted 
scum to the wall-tops, it presented, with its broken 
bridge, a sorry sight to the waking day; but the 
river was back to its prescribed boundary, murmur- 
ing and whispering as though it had never sinned. 
And in the centre of the village green, water-logged 
and sodden, stood faithfully, side by side, an old 
man’s boots of very liberal dimensions. Sally 
had forgotten them! 


THE JOY VALLEY VIXEN 


T was a strange place for a vixen to select for 
her den, especially in the hills where there 
is no hunting, and where the foxes know that to 
be discovered by man means the loss of their cubs. 
In the Shires it is not uncommon for a vixen to 
dig her earth slick on the skyline and visible from 
afar by the newly turned mound of earth. By long 
immunity she knows that no harm will befall her 
cubs; knows indeed that they are under man’s 
protection for at least so long as they are de- 
pendent upon her. So she has no need to secrete 
their whereabouts, and save that our foxes are 
hunted there would be no foxes left in our level 
fertile wolds. They would belong exclusively to 
the remote ranges, like the wild cat and the marten 
and the red deer. 

In the hills a different order prevails. Here 
Reynard is in no sense preserved—is, indeed, 
regarded as a varmint of the darkest dye. He is 
shot on sight, and every spring the hillsides are 
searched for their dens, and the young destroyed. 
It cannot be otherwise, and by generations of such 


persecution the foxes of the hills have learnt to 
37 
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hide their cubs with the utmost secrecy and 
care. 

So it may be that in the apparent folly of the 
Joy Valley vixen there was a great wisdom, for 
she sought security—though she did not find it— 
at man’s very threshold, the last place he would 
think to look for her. She knew—by sad experi- 
ence, no doubt—what all her wolfish race knows, 
that the cairns of the mountain tops are unsafe, . 
for there the snow tells its stories long after the 
valleys are clear, and the keen-eyed keepers are 
ever alert for that little dimple chain which betrays 
the passing of a vixen. True the man may follow 
the chain all day and find himself at dusk back at 
the point from which he started, true that the 
vixen may link up her new trail with her old, or 
even with that of another fox, so as to misguide 
the human sleuth, but sooner or later man’s brain 
is bound to triumph. So the little vixen of Joy 
Valley forsook that spring the faithless heights for 
the strange quarters about which we shall hear. 

I have often wondered how Joy Valley came to 
be so named. A wonderful little valley it was, 
radiant with laughing waters, full of mysterious 
nooks, fern-draped, and sparkling. To me its 
glamour and charm have never faded, perhaps 
because it was a fairyland of my own childhood, 
as of a thousand thousand children that had 
gone before. 
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The old mill stands half a mile or so above the 
village. Three parts of it have already gone to 
ruin, and starlings and jackdaws nest among the 
rafters, while the whole wild chaos is rank with 
ferns and elderberry and nettles. But the water- 
wheel and that portion of the building immedi- 
ately adjacent to it remain intact, and serve to 
provide electric light for the mansion house high 
on the shoulder of the hill. 

The mill lies in a rocky hollow, damp and com- 
pletely enveloped by the giant beeches, while the 
burn gushes by in a series of falls, adding no 
little to the picturesqueness of the nook. Looking 
upon it one would think, as perhaps the vixen 
thought, that here if anywhere on earth peace 
was assured. 

At the waterwheel end of the building the massive 
stone wall rises sheer from the stream a matter of 
perhaps fifty feet, and running horizontally along 
its face, half-way up, is a narrow outcrop of masonry 
marking a thickening of the wall at the inter- 
mediate floor. The ledge is about the width of 
a man’s hand, and twenty-five feet below lie the 
broken rocks and the rushing waters. 

Опе day Worry, the keeper’s dog—a rough- 
haired mongrel Airedale—was hunting on his own 
about the mill when presently he attracted 
attention by becoming wildly excited among the 
ruins, and at the point at which the shelf referred 
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to could be gained from a crumbling buttress. 
Clearly Worry was anxious to set out along the 
shelf, but it was too narrow for him, and since he 
was in great danger of falling he was ordered 
down. . 

The keeper was away on the hill, but the man 
in charge of the mill soon ascertained that a fox 
was in the habit of running along the shelf, 
evidently for the purpose of seeking shelter in 
a jagged hole in the wall some distance along. 

So the vixen came to know that her secret was 
discovered, and immediately things had quietened 
down she appeared at the mouth of the hole, 
carrying one of her cubs in her jaws. Nimbly 
she ran along the narrow shelf, to vanish instantly 
among the trees. A minute or so later she began 
to cross the burn fifty yards above, leaping from 
one moss-covered rock to the next at the darkest 
and most-screened corner. At the other side her 
mate met her. He was big-eared and anxious, 
watching her back trail, and as she passed by he 
licked her muzzle eagerly—also the puppy. Then 
as she slid swiftly and silently up the slope, rank 
with bramble and decaying timber, he trotted 
behind her, watching the while over his shoulder. 

Being a mountain fox, Vic already had a second 
den prepared for any such contingency as this, 
but it was rough and unfinished. It consisted of 
a leaf-filled crevice between two boulders, and 
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to it she took the cub she was carrying. Here 
both foxes nosed leaves over the fluffy mite, but 
missing his brothers and sisters he persisted in 
uncovering himself as quickly as they buried him, 
whimpering complainingly the while. At length 
his anxious parents grasped the only solution; 
his father lay down beside him to keep him quiet, 
while the vixen went briskly back for a second 
pup. For now that their secret was out they must 
remove the whole litter immediately—or lose 
them. 

But, nearing the mill, the vixen saw Worry 
standing rigidly on guard among the ruins by which 
she must pass. He had come back, and—how 
bitterly she hated him, standing there between 
her and her little ones! How big and fierce he 
looked, his yellow eyes shining spitefully, his dark 
mane оп end ; for quite well he knew that he was 
playing the meanest trick possible upon the foxes ! 
Yet one cannot blame Worry, for he shared whole- 
heartedly his master’s feud. 

What could she do? There was but one way, 
and she would need her husband’s help to carry 
the plan into effect. So she went back to the new 
den, and she and her mate walled in the unruly 
cub so that he could not scramble out. Then 
they set off together down the slope. 

Vic hung in the offing, while Fireflank, her mate, 
crept stealthily up through the bushes. So Worry, 
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the terrier, looking down from his lofty perch, saw 
a fox emerge from an elderberry, running with 
his nose to the ground as though hunting some- 
thing. Apparently the fox had not seen the dog, 
and with treacherous silence Worry streaked 
down to intercept the varmint. The fox was 
evidently much absorbed in his work, for Worry 
was within striking distance ere their eyes met. 
Then the terrier charged, but to meet only the 
empty air, though pearly fangs ripped his side as 
he plunged savagely by. 

With a roar Worry turned, but Fireflank was 
away—limping on three paws, nursing a fourth. 
Already lame, eh? This was an affair after 
Worry’s own heart, and he pursued, gaining— 
gaining ! 

Mad with the pain of the bite he had received, 
Worry would have faced fire to catch that fox, 
but he was not very likely to catch him, for Fire- 
flank’s injured leg had a knack of recovering each 
time Worry drew near. A double, a twist, and 
yards again separated them, while once more Fire- 
flank was limping on a dozen paces ahead, so near 
and yet so far, and heading always away from 
the mill. 

But the hubbub had unfortunately startled 
the “ electrician,” and Vic, burning to get back 
for another cub, was unable to do so because the 
man appeared at the door. He stood there some 
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minutes, listening to the sounds of the chase, and 
immediately he was gone Vic slid like a snake 
along the shelf, and snatched up the nearest 
cub. 

But alas, too late! Worry was no fool, and 
so he realised soon enough that the fox was trying 
to make one of him. He relinquished the chase 
suddenly, and with a sullen growl trotted stiff- 
legged and high in the shoulders back towards the 
mill. In vain did Fireflank show himself on the 
pathway ahead, in vain, becoming frenzied, did 
Һе chop at the despot’s flanks, deriding him with 
snarl and hiss; Worry merely quickened his 
stride, and so Vic, hearing his approach when she 
was half-way out with her cub, stole back and curled 
herself up, trembling, with her little ones. 

For long she lay, her eyes wide, her ears big, 
peering out into the freedom of glancing leaves and 
sunshine. The wind played on her muzzle, the 
sweet, faintly scented breath of spring, her little 
ones cuddled about her, licked her nose, tussled 
with her ears, having no knowledge of the deadly 
peril which in an hour had become their lot. So 
she waited till sundown, but now and then a sound 
from her mate, so faint that even Worry, far less 
human ears, could not have detected it—now 
his body scent, as he moved upwind to give her 
warning, told her that the coast was not clear, that 
‘Worry still stood on guard ! 
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An hour or so before sundown the keeper re- 
turned, and a message from his wife sent him hot- 
footed down to the mill. Even her hand, though 
she had children of her own, was raised against 
the foxes, as was the hand of every man in that 
quiet, peaceful valley. Vic’s nose had become 
dry, her eyes unnaturally bright. She was afraid, 
terribly afraid, not for herself but for her cubs. 
Her life was nothing. She would have sold it 
gladly that they might live, and of such are vixens 
the world over. And when the call came she 
would go bravely, readily, in their service, like many 
another wild woodland mother who counts herself 
as nought. 

The keeper, on arriving, patted and praised his 
dog, then his practised eyes took in the position 
of things. “ Yes,” he said, “she has her cubs 
in that hole in the wall, and I believe that she is 
with them now. Take the dog inside, Jim, and 
get him to set them. 111 wait here with the gun 
while you pull away the stones and lay open her 
den. Mind you don’t let the wall down. She’s 
sure to bolt.” 

So the “electrician,” for that was what they 
called him at the big house, went into the building, 
and on the rickety floor of the first storey he began, 
guided by the dog, to lever away the wall on the 
inside of the vixen’s den. On one side of her was 
the sunshine, with the keeper mounted guard, on 
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the other was the dog and the man with the crow- 
bar, excavating towards her. 

She stayed with her cubs while she could, then 
when it was no longer possible to remain, when 
she found herself looking into the eyes of the man 
with the bar, the hateful Worry snarling beside 
him, she took up her favourite cub, which was 
the strongest, and broke cover with him. Perhaps 
she knew that for her there was the faintest chance, 
but for those that remained behind no chance 
at all. 

She came out, I say, her baby in her jaws, to 
find herself looking into the gleaming barrels of 
the keeper’s gun, while he, standing on the ruins, 
barred the way. A moment she wavered, but not 
long enough for the man to shoot. She preferred 
to choose her own fate, and she leapt, or rather 
dropped, and a moment later the charge which 
should have shattered out her life beat up the 
dust from the narrow shelf. 

To die by shot and powder, by the hand of those 
she hated and whose ways were full of mystery, or 
by ways she knew and understood? She smote 
the jagged rocks below, rebounded, then was 
caught by the white gulf, at which she had drunk 
when her cubs were born. And as she drifted off, 
like a russet cloth on the waters, the keeper fired 
his second barrel after her to make sure she would 


not live. 
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The sun had dipped from view now, and quickly 
the shadows closed on the deep little valley. A 
woodcock flew overhead, an owl screeched. 
Nature was carrying on as for a thousand years 
before, undisturbed, undiverted, by this little 
tragedy. But, as darkness finally closed, the 
two men heard a sound which few have heard, but 
which, heard once, is not forgotten. It came 
from the wooded slope beyond the burn, the moan- 
ing, broken-hearted sob of a fox who knew that 
his home was shattered. And later on they found 
the vixen, drifted on to a sand bar, her jaws still 
locked on the cub she had tried to save. 

The electrician was a city man, who saw little 
of the beauties about him, and who was ever alive 
to the main chance. So, having dragged out the 
fox cubs one by one, he said to the keeper: “ These 
are mine. They were bred in my building, and 
I’ve dug them out. It’s me what will have to 
repair the wall.” 

“ Youre welcome to them,” replied the keeper 
coldly. “ That is, so long as you don’t let them 
go. What do you propose to do with them ?” 

The electrician thought that he might sell them 
to some south country Hunt when they were a 
little older. 

“Where are you going to keep them?” asked 
the keeper. 


One little chamber on the ground floor of the 
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old mill had already been fitted up as a henhouse, 
with a wire door facing out on to the mill yard. 
Here the cubs were given a warm bed of straw, 
but ere the keeper departed that night he set two 
iron traps, cunningly concealed, just where the 
dog fox would scratch if he came back for his 
cubs. 

Of course he did come back, though it was many 
hours later. He came back and scratched under 
the door, but the earth was hard and he could 
make little headway. The cubs jostled up on 
the other side of the wire, and though he feared 
the wire with a deadly fear, he licked their noses 
through it. 

Next morning the men found that the two traps 
had been dragged out and sprung, so they knew 
that it was of no use setting more in that position. 
They made up the hollow under the door with 
broken glass, and the next night the keeper sat 
up with his gun. Several times he heard the 
dog fox in the undergrowth only a few yards from 
him, but evidently the animal knew that he was 
there, for it did not show itself. 

Meanwhile Fireflank, with the solitary cub 
safely in his keeping, was doing the best he knew 
in his poor masculine way. But, after all that 
had happened, he was too anxious, too zealous 
for its welfare. He carried the cub from place 
to place, hid it a dozen times, and a dozen times 
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carried it elsewhere. He was thinking too of the 
other cubs, and in his general dilemma he forgot 
to feed the one he had till it was weak with hunger. 
Then, realising the omission, he let the little creature 
gorge the major portion of a rabbit, with the result 
that he almost lost it too. 

For many nights Fireflank returned to the wire 
door, but ere long there came to him the knowledge 
that he could not rescue his little ones. He 
scratched at the broken glass till his paws were 
bleeding, but under the glass was a stone slab 
which defied his efforts. So he brought them 
food, at first a whole rabbit, which he could not 
poke through the wire, then, realising his error, 
frogs and mice, so that the electrician was relieved 
of the irksome necessity of feeding the brood. 

But the weather turned cold, and there came a 
faint tracking snow. The keeper was up bright 
and early that morning, and going down to the mill 
he saw the tracks of the dog fox all about the wire 
door—saw where he habitually crossed the burn, 
leaping to a moss-covered stone in midstream, 
then on to the near bank. So the keeper removed 
the stone, laid a trap in its place just below the 
surface so that the running water hid the scent of 
the trap, then over the spring plate he built a 
deceptive island of moss. 

That night Fireflank came down to cross at 
his accustomed place. His cub was with him 
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grabbing at his tail as they trotted together 
through the jigsaw of shadows. But, at the water’s 
edge, Fireflank took the cub by the skin of the 
neck, poked it into a hole in the roots of a plane 
tree, and bade it remain there. The cub stuck 
out its pretty little head, watching him, but did 
not try to follow. 

Fireflank was about to leap for the familiar 
stone in mid-stream when suddenly his body 
became rigid, as though the blood had frozen in 
his veins. For fully a minute he stood there, 
gazing at the “ stone,” then he uttered a rumbling 
growl, and with a sidelong glance backed away. 
What had warned him I do not know, but evi- 
dently Fireflank’s goddess kept good watch over 
him. 

The captive cubs were never sent to fox-hunting 
country, for a few days later they were found 
dead in their nest. The electrician could not make 
it out, but when he told the keeper the latter 
laughed. “ Yes,” he said, “I almost expected 
that. The father poisoned them !” 

“ Poisoned them ! ” echoed the city man. 

“Yes. He was almost sure to do it after he 
had convinced himself that he could not get them 
out. Why, even that thrush which you see on 
the gravel walk poisoned one of her chicks which 
my little girl tried to keep in a cage.” 
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And as the electrician went his way even he 
was wont to wonder. Death !—was even death 
preferable to a life of caged captivity ? 


The Wild folk do not seek for vengeance against 
mankind. He is aloft and aloof, and they do not 
even hate him, so great is their uncomprehending 
fear of his wisdom. But they may come to hate 
the creatures of his threshold, and the memories 
of the Wild are long, long memories where the 
bitterest wrongs are concerned. 

Had all gone well with the Joy Valley foxes, 
that winter would have found the family hunting 
together, but when the snows came again to the 
heights they told the keeper that only two foxes 
were patrolling his range, an adult, and a cub of 
that year. 

Worry was an evil dog, and with his advancing 
years evil ways took possession of him. There 
was no keeping him chained at nighttime. He 
would slip a collar so tight that it threatened to 
choke him, he would gnaw down half a door sooner 
than remain behind it. And, once free, away 
over the hills he would go on breathless exploits, 
till at length, as his master feared, he fell foul of 
the crime for which there is no reprieve. 

One night two foxes, hearing the thunder of 
hoofs, peered over the brow, and saw by the star- 
light a bloody, deadly deed which even they knew 
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to be against the law—Worry, red-fanged and 
bristling, running riot amidst the moorland flocks. 

So the foxes trotted off, and away down into the 
valley, where, knowing now that the coast was 
clear since Worry was on the hill, they killed 
fourteen of the keeper’s Anconas and eleven of the 
electrician’s Indian Runner ducks, during the 
darkest hour before the dawn. 

That was not an act of vengeance towards man, 
but towards Worry, whose duty it was to guard 
those sacred things. And when next day the 
keeper saw the chaos of murder on the hill, he 
knew that foxes were not to blame, but a dog. 
So he poisoned the corpses with strychnine, and 
that night Worry again slipped his collar. 

And so, in the darkest hour, Fireflank and his 
cub stood face to face with the creature they hated 
with a hatred such as few men come to know— 
stood before him and boldly barred the way, for 
Worry, staggering, blinded, had partaken of the 
poisoned baits ! 3 
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ROCK jogged along through the heather, 
carrying something in his jaws. That some- 
thing was a mountain hare leveret, and it was 
not often such good luck came Brock’s way. 
Steady he may have been, but swift he was not. 
Strong though his jaws, and long though his claws, 
he was no great guns as a hunter, but he had 
found the young hare, terrorised by the passing 
of some other beast, crouching under a peat over- 
hang, and he had merely ambled in and picked it 
up. He did not know who the other hunter was, 
but he was soon to learn. 

Day had not yet dawned, but the signs of her 
dawning were abroad in the east, and through 
the half-light the hungry young badger was mak- 
ing the best of his way across the glen to feast 
at leisure. Not to his home cairn. No! The 
badger does not foul up his den in that way. He 
was going to the loose rocks below his cairn, 
and——— Heaven, what a breakfast he would 
have ! 

So Brock gained the point at which he habitu- 
ally crossed the burn—an easy crossing, albeit 

5а 
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the water gushed angrily between the protruding 
rocks; but scarcely had he set his feet to cross 
when there appeared on the opposite bank an 
apparition! And what an apparition! For it 
was a pukka wild cat, brindled and bristling, 
green-eyed and puffed out to bursting-point ! 
· She was waiting for Furich—had, indeed, come to 
this place to ambush him, for, according to her 
ideas, that was her hare. 

Of course, it was not really her hare. It was 
Brock’s, and no one was better aware of that 
fact than he was. In the Wild the law says that 
game belongs to no one till it is caught and held, 
and even if Felis catus, with all her war-paint, 
her phosphorus, and her fishhooks, had hunted 
that hare for a month past, it was no more hers 
than if she had never seen it. 

Brock simply stared, as well he might. What 
was the matter with the wild cat, anyway ? 
Evidently she did not want him to cross at this 
point, so it did not matter. He would cross else- 
where. Perhaps her kittens were in the heather 
here, but, at all events, he would take the sheep 
bridge lower down. 

Thus, without a word, Brock turned grumpily 
about, but no sooner was his tail towards the wild 
cat than she came across the burn in one hissing 
streak. It was as though the sizzling fuse, ignited 
by the first appearance of the badger, had reached 
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the main explosive. Brock spun round, uttering 
a growl which fairly shook the ground, for to say 
that he was surprised would be putting it mildly. 
He dabbed both of his big forepaws over the seat 
of his trousers, for which point the wild cat seemed 
to be making, for evidently she had some devilish 
reason of her own for attacking him. What that 
reason was he did not know, for only once or twice 
before had he seen her, though truly he had often 
smelt her. 

But it was all a gigantic, deceitful bluff, for 
Brock in his alarm had done just what he was 
meant to do—quite pardonable, too, in the circum- 
stances. He had dropped the hare to free his 
jaws, and now, in the twinkling of an eye, Felis 
catus shot past him, and ere he could readjust 
his bearings she had snatched up the leveret and 
was away with it. 

Brock stared after her with his little pig eyes, 
then forlornly he smelt the place where the hare 
had been, and stared after her again. There was 
no shadow of doubt about it, he had lost his 
breakfast ; but if he was angry he did not show 
it, for he merely sat down in a huddled heap to 
think things over. This was clearly a case of 
highway robbery, unpardonable and unforgivable, 
and now there was nothing for it but for Brock to 
carry out his original intention and cross the burn. 
In future he would know more about wild cats. 
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Brock was a mountain badger, as for centuries 
past his forefathers had been. He was the scion 
of truly Alpine stock, for the cairn in which he 
lived stood at an altitude of well over two thousand 
feet. Crags, heather, and rugged washouts were on 
every side, a scene which dwarfed itself by its 
own immensity, but there were no fields or forests 
or mild-eyed kine within a distance of fourteen 
miles. He belonged to a leaner, lankier race than 
the badgers of the sheltered woods, and though, 
technically, he was just the same beast, he was 
very different in character and in habits. The 
woodland badger loves his home and abundant 
warmth. He spends his life eating, sleeping, 
eating, and travelling no farther from home than 
he need. The mountain badger, however, is among 
the most restless prowlers of the hill folk, and 
daybreak may find him many miles from the point 
at which he started at dusk. 

Dawn was too near for Brock to continue hunt- 
ing, for this point he had in common with his 
kindred of the valleys—he was essentially a creature 
of the night, striped and camouflaged to match 
the night, and the cairn which he now entered 
was like many others along the range. A great, 
rugged washout formed its portico, and a man 
could have entered several feet standing upright, 
and several more by stooping. Above and all 
around the boulders were piled, some no larger 
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than a man’s head, others the size of a cathedral, 
but immense though its exterior seemed, its interior 
was even greater. 

This was Brock’s ancestral home, but these 
great strongholds of the hills do not belong to any 
one individual. Look at the sand about the 
entrance. There, to be sure, are the footprints 
of badgers, but also there are the neat, dimple 
impressions of a mountain fox, and—yes, actually 
of a wild cat. Rabbit marks are everywhere, 
leading in and out, and there is yet another trail, 
like that of a hare, old and indistinct. It is hardly 
discernible since it has been rained upon, yet it 
signifies that the pine marten is not yet gone from 
this wild range. Such then are the great public 
cairns of the hills, where the hill folk enter by a 
common way, albeit they may live their lives 
remote from one another. 

And below, gallery after gallery, among the 
boulders in an endless labyrinth, here opening 
out into spacious cairns, here skirting the bottom- 
less blackness of the unknown, or anon winding 
along the margin of an underground loch in which 
there lives a race of white and wall-eyed trout. 
So, indeed, there is space enough for all, and one 
may never meet the other save at the crowded 
funnel mouth, where meetings are avoided. The 
hills are full of such cosmopolitan dwelling-places, 
and within their shadows the wild folk are able 
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to find such sanctuary as has enabled them to 
hold out against man. 

At no great distance from the entrance Brock 
curled himself up on a bed of moss and heather 
in a draught-proof chamber which exactly fitted 
him, and he did not stir again till the sun was 
down and the world above a scowling mass of 
shadow. Then, having hesitated and turned back 
many times at the cairn mouth, he finally ambled 
forth to search among the recent landslides for 
the upturned roots of Alpine plants. 

It is strange how Dame Nature deals her cards. 
Furich was not an evil beast, but when the day- 
break breeze which fans the heights just before 
the first fiery rim of good old Sol appears, when 
the fresh morning air brought to his nostrils the 
scent of Felis catus, he bristled from end to end 
and uttered a rumbling growl. Then upwind he 
turned to investigate, and soon he found her— 
crouching flat in the centre of a sandy patch as 
though she would avoid detection. 

But when she saw him looking at her she rose. 
Visibly she grew in height and girth, her eyes 
crackled fire, yet she was silent, and she did not 
stir. For a while Brock regarded her, then, as 
she made no move, he began to circle round. 

She was at his mercy now, and he knew it. She 
also knew it, and, cat though she was, she was 
stoic enough to acknowledge the fact. 
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Her coat sank, the phosphorus faded from her 
eyes, but she watched with terrible intentness as 
round and round Brock strolled in an ever- 
narrowing circle. Soon he had worn a pathway, 
while anon the wild cat, watching him, turned 
and twisted to keep her face toward him. 

Thus passed twenty minutes of dreadful sus- 
pense, then suddenly the wild cat rose from her 
crouching position. She sat back and looked at 
the badger, staggering a little, then as he paused 
in his remorseless gait she turned about without 
haste, without even a backward snarl, and made 
off among the boulders. 

So when the keeper went that day to his trap 
he found only a deeply trodden ring encircling it, 
and between the locked jaws—the foot of a wild 
cat ! 


The keeper went to the mouth of the great 
cairn, and in the sand he saw the tracks of a wild 
cat which had dragged its feet in tell-tail fashion, 
and of a badger which had entered later. Creep- 
ing into the stronghold as far as he could, he closed 
the mouth with rocks, and went home for his 
terriers and for his assistant. 

With Brock the man had no special quarrel, 
but certainly no special grounds for friendship, 
for during the springtime fox-hunts he had lost 
more than one good terrier, thanks to the fighting 
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abilities of the mountain badgers. So now, having 
collected his dogs, he said to his assistant : “ Мете 
likely to hae trouble, Sandy. It’s a big cairn, 
and a badger has jist denned up there in addition 
tae the wild cat. She’s sure tae be pretty sick, 
and I reckon the dogs will finish her a’ richt so 
long as the badger doesn’t get in their way.” 

Sandy, however, was sceptical. He thought 
that in any case the dogs would have their work 
cut out. “ Yin thing is certain,” said he; “іп 
her injured condition the cat wunna’ come oot. 
It'll be a fight tae the feenish underground, so we 
needna’ bother wi’ the ootlet o’ the cairn awa’ up 
at the fit о’ the crags.” 

The keeper nodded. He remembered now that 
there was an exit from this cairn a hundred yards 
up the broken slope by which a fox had once 
escaped them, but it was very rarely used, and 
to-day it would not be worth while watching it. 
So, with three wiry, spirited little terriers, the 
men made their way into the corrie, and when 
they reached the cairn the “ole bitch”’ was sent 
in to test the ground. 

Scarcely had she vanished when there came 
distinctly to the ears of the men above a vicious, 
snake-like hiss, followed by a rumbling within and 
the yapping of the terrier. 

“ That’s her !” exclaimed the head-keeper ; and 
he threw himself flat at the mouth of the passage- 
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way to listen. He could hear the two moving 
farther and farther into the gloom below, so he 
rightly guessed that the wild cat had made a hasty 
departure from the shelf near the entrance, where, 
sore from her injury, she had thrown herself down 
to rest. 

Two minutes passed, then the keeper rose with 
an oath. 

“ Hear onything ? ” asked his companion. 

“ Ay,” he answered. “* І hear the badger. She’s 
efter him the noo. Curse the badger ! ” 

So Sandy in turn threw himself down and 
listened. He, too, heard distinctly the tell-tale 
bumping and grunting echoing up from the 
passageway. 

He nodded. “What aboot sendin’ Flotsam and 
Bass doon tae lend a hand 2” he suggested. 

The head-keeper had seated himself on a rock, 
and was ramming tobacco into his pipe. “‘ Suit 
уегвей,” said he indifferently. “We're here for 
the day, onyway. Curse that badger ! ” 

So two more terriers were sent into the cairn, 
then Sandy also lit his pipe and prepared to await 
developments. Both men were so accustomed to 
this kind of thing that neither tried to picture 
what kind of a drama was taking place in those 
dim and murky corridors below. 


The wild cat had no special grounds for re- 
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garding herself as entitled to Brock’s friendship, 
but when injured and in dire straits wild beasts 
have been known to do strange things. More- 
over, Brock is ever regarded by his neighbours 
ав a veritable Horatio when it comes to holding 
the bridge, and much though he may dislike dis- 
turbances of any kind, striving throughout his 
daily life to avoid them, he is nevertheless an 
unholy terror when his back is against the 
wall. 

The wild cat was sleeping when the terrier 
entered, but in an instant she was up, hurling a 
veritable barrage of sand and blasphemy from 
behind her as she barged headlong into the cairn. 
Had it not been that she knew herself badly dis- 
abled, the terrier might have paid the penalty for 
the invasion ; but now, sick of body and of heart, 
Felis catus wanted only to hide and to sleep. 

But the terrier, skilled in working the rocky 
passageways, was hot at her heels, and, knowing 
herself hard pressed, the wild cat did a strange 
thing. She sought the passageway in which she 
knew Brock to be hiding, and fearlessly she con- 
trived to get behind him, so that Furich occupied 
the gallery between herself and the terrier. 
` Thus it came about that the keeper’s little wire- 
haired rattlesnake was called upon to pull up 
short and to back for dear life, for the defensive 
dash of a badger underground is surprisingly 
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swift. So Brock made himself known, and, having 
driven the terrier pell-mell twenty feet along the 
passageway, he returned to his original resting- 
place and lay there, his nose jammed tightly 
between his forepaws. And immediately behind 
him, at the dead end of the hole and almost touch- 
ing him, was that green-eyed, bristling fighting- 
machine which an hour or so ago he would have 
slain. 

Slowly, inch by inch, the terrier came bellying 
up again, her snarls and growls growing louder 
as she drew nearer, while the wild cat hissed and 
shrieked; then she ignited the Chinese crackers 
once more within a foot of Brock’s hindquarters. 
But, with the cat on one side and the dog on the 
other, Brock never so much as turned a hair. 
His nose was hidden as though to shut out a dis- 
agreeable smell, but his little pig eyes were watch- 
ing, and so he waited till the terrier overstepped 
the mark. Then again he charged, and chop- 
click-chop went those awful jaws of his, while 
again the “ ole bitch ” had to slam in the reverse 
gear and tread on the accelerator for dear life. 

It might have gone on thus for hours, for this 
terrier knew badgers, and would not have closed ; 
and, meantime, Felis catus would probably have 
curled herself up, leaving Brock to do the fighting, 
and slept a cat’s sleep. But the passageway was 
wide, and when the other terriers came up things 
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began to liven distinctively, for there was room for 
two of them abreast. Had the passageway been 
narrow, the first terrier could have obtained no 
aid from the reinforcement—unless, of course, 
they could get behind the badger. They would 
merely have pushed the “ ole bitch”’ so that she 
could not back, and undoubtedly Brock would 
have killed her. In this passageway, however, 
they could lend each other moral and physical 
support, and in a corner such as this, moral 
support was everything. 

Brock did not know that the wild cat was to 
blame. He had not reasoned things out that 
far. He knew only that she was in dire straits, 
as he was himself, and though he may have had 
no kindly feelings towards her, he knew at any 
rate that they had now much in common. The 
fresh terriers were anxious to press in and to get 
first hold, while the first, not to be outdone, crept 
up and up. The wild cat stood up on three legs, 
and there, with back arched, she provided at least 
the cap and bells to the proceedings by way of a 
clown’s orchestra. 

So the minutes passed, but Brock now was 
merely holding his own. Snatch, snatch, snatch 
went his strong jaws, silently but intent on deadly 
mischief, while the teeth of the terriers clicked 
and clicked like steel on bone, and the sounds of 
scuffling filled the passageway. Brock had ceased 
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to charge; to do so would have meant closing— 
and only a cat closes—for the terriers would have 
jammed in the hole ahead of him, unable to 
back. Those terriers knew their business, and 
as one tired a little the third in the background 
would come up. Each had its different fighting 
method, which Brock had to watch. 

The minutes passed, I say, and these went on 
into hours. The air was full of dust, so thick 
that a man would have stifled in it, or fainted 
away for want of oxygen. Above, the two men 
smoked, sat on the rocks, and rested their chins 
on their hands which grasped their staffs. Now 
and then one of them would listen at the cairn 
mouth, only to report that the fight was going 
on in the same place, and reiterate the fact that 
they had reached a checkmate. Becoming sick 
of it they fired their guns at the cairn mouth to 
bring the dogs out ; but the dogs were too occupied 
to hear, far less to heed. 

Brock’s muzzle was gashed and unrecognisable, 
so were those of the terriers. One, indeed, was 
bitten clean through the upper jaw, and was 
exhaling spasmodically from somewhere under her 
eyes. She it was who never saw daylight again, 
and the keepers never knew in what manner she 
met her fate down there in those dingy passage- 
ways. 

A second one was bitten through the shoulder, 
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and had all but lost one ear. The third was the 
“ole bitch,” the first in, who knew the ways of 
badgers, and save that her lips were torn to shreds 
she ailed little. 

Brock’s injuries were superficial, but such was 
the vim and the energy of the dogs that he was 
losing ground—perhaps not a foot an hour, but 
losing none the less. So at the end of the fourth 
hour he had the wild cat wedged up behind him, 
but she might as well have been a corpse for all 
she did. Being a cat, the fight was too long for 
her. She wanted only to be quit of it or to die, 
preferably to be quit of it. Had Brock been free 
to turn about and use his claws, they would not 
have remained long cornered, for, as a matter of 
fact, this was not really a dead-end in which they 
crouched. The barrier beyond them was merely 
a blockage of sand and heather which Brock 
himself had piled there last winter to exclude the 
draught so that he could sleep, and sleep untroubled, 
in his den. 

So from this apparently dead-end there was a 
way on if the barrier were removed, and now 
the wild cat, finding herself wedged against it, 
with the fighting badger and the fighting terriers 
so horribly near, and all the deadly sounds of 
deadly warfare filling the poisonous air, turned 
upon the barrier, and with her sound forepaw 
she began to scrape and to claw and to scrape. 
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Thus, having started to find a way out of this 
prison, the frenzy of her efforts grew. Perhaps 
she could tell by the feel and the sound of the 
earth that there was nothing behind it. To escape 
from this horrible place was her foremost thought, 
a thought which possessed all her being, for she 
could not fight, and she was cornered. 

The keepers, having endured the midday heat, 
now admired the sunset, and argued whether a 
great black-backed gull, at first a mere speck in 
the distance, was a great black-back or an eagle. 
Then they argued as to the respective heights of 
the respective summits, and finally, being Scots- 
men, they argued on religion, and the under- 
keeper nearly lost his job. 

“Och, wi’ ye, топ!” said his superior finally. 
“ Ве that as it may. I’ve had the last wur-rd, 
and there’s nae denyin’ it. Noo suppose ye listen 
at the mooth o’ the cairn and see hoo the fight’s 
gaun оп.” 

Sandy’s hair bristled. He removed his pipe. 
“ But ye’ve no had the last wur-rd, Alec,” he 
answered. “‘ Noo bide a wee while І tell ye——”’ 

“Suppose ye listen at the mooth о’ the cairn 
insteed,” said the head-keeper, exercising his 
authority where speech failed him, and pointing 
with his pipe stem. 

Both their flasks were empty, and solemnly, 
laboriously, Sandy let himself down to listen. He 
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listened only a moment, then up he leapt, scrambling 
over the heather for his gun. 

“They're ауа”!” he cried. “ Тһеу?те awa’ up 
the brae, Alec! ”’ 

Both men seized their guns, and, leaping from 
crag to crag, they headed for the point under 
the shadow of the cliffs at which was the seldom- 
used outlet to the cairn. Sandy, his ears trained 
to underground sounds, had heard the conflict 
moving in that direction. 

So, indeed, the wild cat had scraped away the 
top of the barrier, and squeezed through, instantly 
to be followed by Brock, who in turn was instantly 
followed by the terriers. The sap beyond was 
straight and narrow, and there was nothing for it 
but to go on at one’s best speed, or to be over- 
“ХаКеп by those behind, and those behind were іп 
no mood to be delayed. So the wild cat kept 
going, till ahead of her there appeared a star, 
growing in intensity, for it was the outlet of the 
cairn facing upwards towards the sky. The wild 
cat would not have taken it could she have turned 
back, neither would Brock, but they could not 
turn back—firstly, because the way was too 
narrow; secondly, because of the terriers. So 
they broke earth. 

“ There she goes, the muckle varmint!”’ cried 
Sandy. Не threw up his gun, but he was too late. 
The wild cat had disappeared again. 
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He had seen her dart from among the boulders 
and out along a shelf which led up the cliff-face, 
making astoundingly good time in spite of her 
disablement. And now, as he lowered his gun, 
the badger came out, following on the heels of the 
wild cat. He threw up his gun again, but this 
time could not fire because of the terriers, which 
were hot on Brock’s heels. 

““We’ve got them поо,” said Alec. “ That shelf 
peters oot a couple o’ hundred feet up. The 
terriers will press them to the end of it, an’ уе?! 
git them there.” 

“ You go round,” said Sandy. “ГІ stop them 
frae returnin’.”’ 

So the strange procession set out along the shelf, 
the wild cat leading and Brock following at the 
heels of his old foe. Time and again he had to 
pause to slash back at the terriers, which were 
trying to hamstring him as he ran, and so he lost 
time, and the wild cat gained the lead. Mean- 
while, Alec was running round the rocks to obtain 
a view of the point at which the shelf petered out ; 
but the wild cat got there before him, and, being 
a wild cat, she scrambled up another ten feet and 
crouched there, flat as a leaf, in a crevice of the 
rocks. 

Fully employed by the terriers as he was, Brock 
had not forgotten the men, and once, peering 
over the edge, he saw the keeper running along 
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below. Then he knew that if he went too far he 
would come within range of the man’s weapon. 
So far he could go but no farther, and at this point 
he wheeled about and flattened on the shelf, his 
throat to the ground, his jaws towards the dogs. 
They were not a yard away from him, scrambling 
one over the other, and in imminent peril of crowd- 
ing each other into space. 

So there in that dim place, with the shadowy 
crags round and the light of the setting sun touch- 
ing the topmost pinnacles with gold, Brock made 
his final stand. The end of the shelf was but a 
few feet away. If they drove him farther along 
it the men below would see him, and Brock 
knew that that meant death. Now, indeed, he 
must hold his ground or die. 

But at this juncture the wild cat did a strange 
thing. Why she did it I do not know—because 
she was a cat, I suppose. She had no reason to 
do it, she was safe where she was. The keeper 
could not see her, the terriers could not have 
reached her. Only Brock was in peril, and he, 
it seemed, was playing a losing game. 

So the keeper saw her coming down from the 
point at which she had hidden. She looked like 
a tattered cloth borne by a ghost wind along the 
crag face, as headlong down she came from shelf 
to shelf in one frantic, devilish dive. So swift 
was she that the terriers did not see her till she 
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was upon them. She fell spreadeagle from above, 
and her hissing, fiendish snarl broke the twilight 
stillness. 

It was as though a hand-grenade had fallen upon 
the two scuffing dogs. For a moment there was 
a bristling heap, a sound of snapping jaws, and 
there were other sounds not pleasant to hear, for 
the dogs were fighting for their lives and knew 
it. 

Then the inevitable occurred. Over the edge 
they came, rolling, spinning, interlocked, over the 
edge and down, still screaming, snarling while 
they fought. Down into the emptiness of space, 
where a sunbeam caught them as they fell—down 
still into the shadows again to strike a protruding 
shelf and split asunder—down still to meet the 
boulders far below with а thud—thud—thud, 
almost at the keeper’s very feet, two terriers and 
a wild cat, each lying very still. And on the 
shelf above, unseen and safe at last, Brock 
crouched. 


THE WHITE HUNTER OF THE 
DRIFTS 


HE keeper knew that the buzzard was in 
the trap, but it suited his purpose to 
leave it there awhile. For round the first trap 
other traps were set, and the keeper thought it 
likely that the mate of the captured bird would 
alight in the snow near by. So the poor creature 
with shattered, bleeding legs was left to decoy 
him to a similar end; but Dame Nature sets her 
face against prolonged and needless suffering, 
and ere the red sun sank to his setting that great 
mistress chose to close the scene. 

On every side of the captured bird was open 
moorland with a few boulders scattered here and 
there, as though some giant of the past had been 
called away from his game of marbles. Every 
boulder was snow-capped, and on the pinnacle of 
the nearest of them a trap was set, as on several 
of the high points immediately adjacent to the 
captive. 

The snow under her was tinted red, and now 
she had ceased to struggle, though occasionally 
she uttered her mewing note as though to summon 
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her mate. For an hour she had lain thus when 
suddenly her bright eyes seemed to narrow, and 
flapping her big wings she threw herself into an 
upright position, leaning back on her outspread 
tail in the fighting attitude of the birds of prey. 
Had her claws been free, she could have used them 
in self-defence, for clearly her keen eyes had sighted 
something which had frightened her. 

You or I would certainly not have seen it, any 
more than we should have seen the movement of 
a mouse amidst that vast expanse. Just a small 
black speck twenty yards away, which whisked 
across the snow ten feet or more, then vanished. 
Thirty seconds later the same thing happened about 
the same distance off, but this time almost behind 
her. Just that black, darting speck across the 
whiteness, vanishing ere the gaze could be focussed 
upon it, then there stole down the wind a nauseous, 
musky taint, which even the dull nostrils of a 
human being would have detected. And the 
buzzard, broken and helpless as she was, bristled 
from end to end as her fighting blood rose, for it 
is not the way of the great birds of prey to die 
without a fight. 

Evidently the ermine knew that he had struck 
dangerous game. That was why he was circling— 
that was why he had launched his gas attack, 
which would have sent rabbit or hare cowering 
terrorised in the snow. He knew, as the hunting 


“ THE BUZZARD, BROKEN AND HELPLESS, BRISTLED FROM END 
TO END AS HER FIGHTING BLOOD ROSE.” 
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beasts do know such things, that there was some- 
thing wrong with that buzzard. She had fallen 
foul of misfortune in some way, for it is not the way 
of a healthy buzzard to lie down in the snow, calling, 
calling. 

Above all he hated the breed. It was as though 
he had found an old enemy whose hands were tied. 
He was but a small beast this ermine, about ten 
inches from end to end, though little thicker than a 
man’s two fingers, and so short were his legs that 
they must have moved like greased lightning as he 
darted hither and thither. His coat was white 
as the snow, so that all that showed of him was 
his black tail tip as he streaked from point to 
point. Clearly he was a creature of the snows, 
for he used the drifts as an otter uses the water, 
diving in and out as he thought he would, and 
travelling below the surface at such speed that he 
reappeared like magic. 

High overhead in the clear, frosty air a dark 
speck hung—the mate of the stricken bird. Her 
frenzied calls had guided him at last to the spot, 
and seeing her there, he elevated his great planes 
and came down, down, descending vertically, 
his wing-tips pointing towards the sky. Slowly 
he came, like a descending parachute, towards the 
snow-capped rock on which the hidden trap lay to 
receive him. 

But he did not alight. His feet were within a 
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foot of the snow when a desperate, deadly scream 
sent him whirling off. It was as though his mate 
had foreseen the danger and warned him in the 
ace of time, but, as he flapped heavily overhead, 
he saw her struggling full length in the snow, saw 
something white dart off across the whiteness. 
Instantly he knew what that something was, and 
he wheeled, screaming angrily, then down he 
pitched. 

Doubtless the male buzzard blamed the ermine 
solely and undividedly for his mate’s wretched 
plight, and in an instant he was transformed from 
the lazy, gliding idler of the skies into a hurtling 
missile of death, but—too late in every way ! 

He struck down into the snow where the ermine 
had been, beating a cloud of crystals into the 
air, but his claws merely closed on the ling tips. 
There was a mocking “ сһірр,’’ as of some one 
beating two flints together, ten feet away, and 
there was the pretty head of the little murderer 
mocking him from a drift. Again he struck, again 
the jewels rose and fell, his claws raking a deep 
furrow across the whiteness, then he seemed to 
realise that he was playing a fool’s game, and he 
rose with his former heaviness and wheeled off. 

Too late, I say. His mate was looking up at 
him, but even as she looked those bright jewels 
began to lose their lustre. For the ermine had 
struck as a serpent strikes—struck from behind, 
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like an arrow shot from beneath the snow. In 
the twinkling of an eye his merciless needle fangs 
had done Dame Nature’s generous bidding. 

When next morning the keeper went to his trap 
and found in it only frozen remains and crumpled 
feathers, he knew that it would be of no use leaving 
it longer. The male buzzard would not come now, 
for he would not recognise those trampled remains 
as the glorious creature which had circled the 
heavens with him many a thousand leagues. No, 
he would not come now, so the keeper lifted his 
traps and took the gory, frozen trophy to nail to 
his vermin board. 


A month or so later the ermine of the drifts 
ceased to be an ermine. I do not mean to infer 
that he entered another phase of life, like the May 
Fly which bursts from its caddis, for only in colour 
did he change. Even that is incorrect, for hitherto 
he had been colourless, now he acquired colour. 
In character he remained just the same unlovable 
little cut-throat, and why Dame Nature had 
equipped him with such kindly forethought I do 
not know. When others, surely worthy of a 
higher place in her affections, had moved across 
the hunger drifts conspicuous to all, he had glided 
and streaked in a coat which none could see, and 
now that the hunger drifts were gone, he assumed 
a coat to match the leaf banks of the lower woods, 
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in which he chose to make his home. Truly Dame 
Nature had left him with a white shirt front, not 
a good thing to wear among the dark and shady 
nooks he loved, just as, through the winter, she had 
left his tail tip black, without which feature even 
the buzzards would not have seen him. 

Was it purely an ornament, that white front 
of his? for certainly he would have been a drab 
little beast without it, whereas now, hate him 
though one might, no squirrel of the trees was 
prettier and daintier, no squirrel half so swift. 
Day and night he darted hither and thither, and 
had the keeper known more about his ways it 
would not have been a difficult matter to add yet 
another trophy to his vermin board. 

In the centre of the wood a giant beech had 
lain prone for many years, for the wood was a 
wild, forgotten place, which knew not the axe of 
the forester. The bark of the mighty tree was 
scaling off like sheet armour, and its great upturned 
roots, washed clean by countless storms of the 
earth they had held, sprawled like the tentacles 
of an octopus, thickly draped with weed. This 
was one of the ermine’s play castles, and to watch 
him there at dawn or dusk was to behold the most 
wonderful evolutions of the animal world. 

A blob of mercury, drawn hither and thither | 
by some alternating magnetic force, could not 
have been quicker. There was the ermine, still 
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as a russet leaf, on the ground under the root, only 
his white front visible as he stood amidst the 
fresh green sorrel. Then, like a flash, he was on the 
summit of the root, six feet up. One could not 
follow his movements, so swift were they; one 
merely saw him when he “ froze,” which he did, 
though perhaps only for the merest fraction of 
time, after every meteor movement. 

There he was, on the topmost crooked arm, 
sitting bolt upright, neck extended, motionless as 
the root on which he sat, then suddenly he would 
shoot straight into the air, turn a back somersault 
a foot above his topmost perch, and scuttle round 
the other side with only a whisk of his black-tipped 
tail. For thirty seconds nothing would stir, then 
a flash of white and russet pinwheeling giddily, 
somersaulting backwards, forwards, any way you 
choose from foothold to foothold, for the entire 
length of the octopus arms—pinwheeling, I say, 
turning somersaults and tapping a twig here and 
there as he turned and turned again. No, I cannot 
describe that spring-time dance of his. Only by 
witnessing it could one believe that any earth- 
born, earth-bound thing could perform such evolu- 
tions. Sometimes he would shoot into the air, 
carrying a twig or a leaf with him. Tossing it 
up, he would somersault round it, while it rose and 
fell, catch it ere it smote the ground, then proceed 
to play shuttlecocks with it as a child plays with 
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a bat, only elaborating the game by somersault- 
ing over and under as the shuttlecock shuttled 
and cocked. 

Always in the half light, morning and evening, 
the ermine was to be seen at this game, and at 
dusk he would terminate it by sitting bolt upright, 
absolutely still, on that topmost root, for a space 
of sometimes five minutes. His whole attitude 
suggested that he was listening for sounds which 
were to decide the direction he took for his night’s 
hunting, for darting down to earth at last he would 
set off through the purple gloaming, north, south, 
east, or west, as though with some fixed goal in 
view. 

The ermine—which was now a stoat—mated 
in March, and he and his mate made a nest under 
the giant root on which our hero had so often 
played. During that period one might have seen 
either of them in the full light running helter- 
skelter with a wisp, of dry grass ог moss in its 
mouth in place of the customary mouse or frog, 
and it was characteristic of them that they devoted 
themselves undividedly to the immediate task. 
Relentless hunters though they were by nature, 
it would seem that they abandoned hunting during 
the three days or so that the building fever was 
at its height, and one evening an angler down by 
the river below the wood saw a thing he could 
hardly credit. The greensward under the pines 
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was dotted with rabbits when the angler saw the 
russet, elongated little beast come out from among 
some stones, carrying a trailing bunch of moss 
in its mouth. It ran straight through the centre 
of the rabbit colony, and the human observer 
saw to his mystification that none of the feeding 
conies paid more than passing attention to him. 
He knew of the sickening paralysis which usually 
overcomes the wild rabbit when the russet killer 
is on its trail; he had seen a hare crouch, wide-eyed, 
and sweating, when that vampire of the lesser 
folk crossed its trail, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand why this little killer should pass totally 
unheeded. But later, when he came to know the 
wild folk better, when he had seen the otter sporting 
among the rising fish, and the young rabbits 
scuttling at their gambols about the doorway of 
the vixen, he knew that between wild hunter and 
hunted there exists an understanding into which 
the gentleness of wisdom enters. 

No sooner was the nest completed than the 
female ermine drove her mate forth, fang and 
claw—would have killed him in the fury of her 
approaching motherhood, but that he possessed 
the good sense not to argue the point too far. 
Thence he went out a grass widower; but this may 
be said of him, that though he wandered far, never 
still day or night during the days that followed, 
he never really forsook the haunts of his love. 
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Evidently he had happy memories of the fallen 
beech, for he still regarded it as the central land- 
mark of his home range. 

Certainly, during that homeless period, he was 
a living terror in the lives of the wild folk about 
him. He feared none of them—save, possibly, 
the badgers, who ignored him anyway, and the 
otters of the river, who assumed the same aloof 
attitude. Reynard he did not fear, and when 
one morning а lank-looking vixen chanced to 
pass through the wood, and in passing ventured 
too near to the prostrate beech, the male ermine 
flew at her, chipping and chattering, and threaten- 
ing ever to bite her hind paws. The vixen did 
not deign to argue the point, but nevertheless, as 
she loped along with lolling tongue and half-closed 
eyes, she quickened her pace very perceptibly 
till he was left behind. 

At nighttime the ermine was not content with 
hunting the ground below, but climbing into the 
ivy-covered trees he searched out the nests of the 
cushats and the smaller birds. Generally he killed 
the mother on the nest, but in these days of plenty 
he could afford to toss her overboard, and look to 
the contents of the nest. If it contained young 
he would eat them, if eggs his usual method was to 
carry each egg carefully down, and to store it 
in some dark cranny. 

But, throughout these nocturnal ramblings, the 
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ermine had ever the presence of one dreaded foe 
foremost in his mind. Sometimes, rustling among 
the leaves in the centre of the fragrant, scented 
wood, he would suddenly loose his hold and fall 
to earth, bounding off instantly into the nearest 
= cover. Perhaps it was just an attack of nerves 
on his part, or perhaps, as he fell, a silent big-eyed 
phantom would come wafting through the night, 
to fall earthwards within a yard of his black tail 
tip, there to sit hooting dismally on the very госК 
under which he had disappeared. 

Meantime the little stoats were born in the nest 
in the upturned roots, and no sooner were their 
eyes open than they took to playing about the 
twisted arms and the bleached and scaling trunk, 
much as their father had played. Now the mother 
began to bring solid food to them, and as they 
became more and more dependent upon her 
hunting, her abilities were taxed to the utmost 
to keep them supplied. Newly hatched birds 
were now plentiful everywhere, and I fear that 
the ermines made terrible inroads into the ranks 
of the feathered songsters—would, indeed, all 
but have annihilated them but that, at the same 
time, the mouse harvest was at its height, and the 
mouse is Nature’s stock-in-trade. Directly ог in- 
directly he is the mainstay of all—that countless 
multitude which irrigates the earth and would 
veritably defeat the aims Nature set for it, but 
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that it is the chief food of all the carnivora at the 
time when their young are to be fed. 

It was now that the male ermine returned, or 
rather dared to show himself, and uninvited, of 
his own choice, he set himself the task of helping 
to feed his young. At first he did so slyly, fearful 
of his wife, but seeing that she had lost her vicious 
antagonism towards him, he threw in his lot more 
whole-heartedly, and soon he and his mate were 
again hunting together. And within a week 
therefrom the young were hunting with them. 

At first it was a matter of the parents doing 
all the hunting, the young following them hither 
and thither, pouncing upon any kill they made, 
and tearing it asunder under their very noses. 
This was all right up to a point, but in fighting 
among each other the cubs fought their parents 
too, who in vain might strive to shake them off. 
Hither and thither they were hounded by their 
own offspring, snapped at and worried, till the father 
rose and slew one of his own cubs, and the mother 
mauled another within an inch of its life. So 
by repeated beatings, and the growing impatience 
of their parents, the young learnt to hunt for 
themselves, and so active were they that all that 
summer the wood seemed to be veritably infested 
with the little russet killers. Sometimes two or 
three would be seen chasing each other in apparent 
fury, each little bristling devil with its black-tipped 
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tail bushed out like a bottle-brush. Whether 
they were fighting or whether they chased each 
other merely in play it is hard to say, but this I 
know—that the pheasants left that wood, that 
the squirrels ceased to be, and that only the giant 
capercailzie, which belonged to the topmost pines, 
paid no heed to the indefatigable killers. 

Still, we do not know how much the ermines 
achieved to pay their way. We know of the 
devastating vole plagues, which at times glean 
vast areas of every green thing, and the ermines 
were among Nature’s remedy of such plagues, which 
very soon might come to possess the earth. How 
many mice they killed per week it is impossible 
to say, but certainly many scores, for each day 
they would kill and carry and kill, slaying the 
huddled masses in the corners, annihilating whole 
families in every grass tuft. So we may owe 
our very lives and the fertility of our land to the 
small folk who move by shadowy ways, the darkness 
of which our vision cannot penetrate. 

Summer passed, and the twittering of the swallows 
athwart a windy sky brought its new message. 
Restless became the wild geese with the whirling 
of the leaves, then peaceful quietude came with 
the Indian summer, and in a thousand nooks and 
crannies the lesser folk were garnering their stores. 
The woods were stripped now, and the ermine 
family, still moving together, passed through the 
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boundary wall, which so often they had hunted, 
then up, up, through the heather, towards the 
great pile of crags, whence came the sepulchral 
croaking of the ravens. 

Into the regions of snow they went, as though 
they knew that ere long their coats would assume 
the whiteness of the drifts, and among the lofty 
crags, where the wind moaned and the wild flakes 
whirled, they made their winter home. 


The Frost King reigned, and throughout that 
lone white world, the Princess of the Frost lit 
at dawn her fairy lanterns. How wonderful were 
those fairy lights !—stealing down from the peaks, 
gushing into the glens in crimson, liquid fire, till, 
becoming chilled, the fires deepened into purple 
across the wide plateaux which rose, one upon 
another, from the deeper purple of the pine woods. 
Here a dainty roebuck glided forth, and stood 
at the pine edge, head aloft, as though he loved 
the beauty of the dawn, while his own faint shadow 
fell grotesquely behind him. There a great pack 
of blackgame, flashing emerald and sapphire as 
they banked and wheeled, filled the corries with 
the burr and rattle of wings; but the sound, such 
as it was, was swallowed up by the crushing majesty 
of the silence. 

Not far from the forest edge was a small round 
pool, beloved of the wild fowl when the world 
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was young, and in the centre of the pond was an 
island, no larger than a man’s cap. Near to that 
island a cleft twig, planted in the bed of the pond, 
carried a scrap of frozen meat to which tattered 
feathers still clung. Clearly this was a bait— 
a bait so placed that any winged creature would 
be compelled to alight on the island in order to 
reach it. 

But the pool was frozen solid from shore to 
shore, the bait was frozen, and the keeper had 
almost forgotten it. Sooner or later he would 
chance that way, and perhaps he would find some 
pirate of the air, stark and outstretched, awaiting 
him. 

But not so this time, for fast in the trap was 
an ermine—our ermine. The snow beneath him, 
trodden hard, was touched and tinted with crimson, 
even the spotless beauty of his own white coat 
was soiled with his own life-blood. How long he 
had been there I do not know, but his own had 
deserted him. All around, on every side, were 
their tracks, showing how they had waited and 
dallied and waited, till, pressed by their own 
hunger, and knowing at last that he could not 
follow, they had left him to his fate. 

Alone! With all the majesty of the newborn 
day, and around, on every side, Nature played 
her many parts as for a thousand ages past. He 
only remained purposeless, without object or the 
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power to carry what he willed into effect, impotent 
and still as his icy surroundings, for his gaze now 
was upon the uppermost, where a golden shaft 
between the peaks revealed a wheeling speck. 
Idly it circled in the wonderful light, flashing gold 
and silver, haunting ever one spot while the 
minutes passed, like the sword of Damocles. Then, 
as the stage lights shifted and crept, the speck 
glowed like a star, poised now in mid-heaven, then 
the great planes rose till their tips were pointing 
skywards, and down it came, larger and larger, 
towards the frozen pool and the tiny island in the 
centre of it. 


THE PASSING OF ONE-EYE 


EEAS sat shivering in the light of the wan 
April morning—alone, in a rabbitless world ! 
Yet around him there was nothing to suggest the 
great calamity that had befallen his colony. The 
burn tinkled down among its moss-covered boulders 
with the same hushed melody as before; some- 
where a sandpiper was piping; and aloft the 
stormcock sang from the topmost branch of a 
rowan: “ Will I doit? Doit I will!” 

Yet a calamity, a tragedy, there must have 
been. For yesterday, Heeas was one of twoscore 
or more—chiefly youngsters like himself, just old 
enough to nibble the grass. They had run hither 
and thither in aimless circles, squatted and blinked 
in the dazzling light—every tuft of grass seeming 
to contain a rabbit ; but now—behold, Heeas alone ! 

What had become of his fellow-colonists ? Ask 
the merry Washburn—to-day so sweet and gentle. 
Ask the Washburn what became of them when 
last night her waters were silent with mighty 
treachery, sweeping bank-full down the quiet glen 
to the sandy shores of which the mother rabbits 
come in thousands with the melting of the snows, 
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It is a shut-off little valley, sheltered from the 
four winds, and though high above the sea, it is 
famous for its wild-flowers, and other tender things 
that grow. Each year thousands of young rabbits 
are born along its braes ; each year a spate comes, 
and one and all caught underground are swept 
from existence like flowers mown by the Frost 
King. 

That spate is a world-old foe, but for whose 
upraised hand the rabbit millions would overrun 
this green island of ours. 

Yesterday an eagle had hung in the heavens as 
the flood waters began to rise. Every rabbit 
had made for the earth, and as the silent invader 
had crept in, they had huddled the tighter at the 
burrow ends—while the water rose and rose and 
cut off their retreat. 

As for Heeas—how had he survived? Not 
because he was wiser than the rest, but because 
he was the last to heed the “thump” danger- 
signal given on every side of him when the eagle 
appeared. His brothers and sisters and cousins 
and aunts had fled for safety while yet there was 
time, and when Heeas looked up he saw only their 
bobbing white danger -signals vanishing under- 
ground fifty to the dozen, and he knew he was 
too late. 

Then fear fell upon Heeas, and he did the first 
thing which came into his mind, and incidentally 
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the wisest thing—he just did nothing at all. He 
crouched where he was, and the eagle might have 
plucked him from the grass without so much as 
a kick in self-defence. As it was, the great bird 
descended and struck its talons into the sand one 
foot behind the last rabbit to enter the burrows 
—casting up a cloud of dust which momentarily 
enveloped it. Then it flapped heavily off, got 
into its glide above the trees, and swept upwards 
into the infinite. 

For an hour or more Heeas watched the death’s 
head in the skies, while the flood waters rose and 
rose, and his kinsmen died. 

So much for yesterday, but now—my stars, 
what was that? 

Thump—thump—thump! Only the old familiar 
rabbit telegraphy—one of his own race signalling 
danger, or defiance, or anger, or something, by 
thumping the earth with its strong hind legs. 

Heeas braced himself, ready to bolt under- 
ground, and watched. He saw an adult rabbit, 
larger even than his mother, emerge in ungainly 
hops from the near-by hazel thicket. It squatted, 
stared about in goggle-eyed immobility for some 
seconds, and—what a rabbit! One of its ears 
was split clean in two, one of its eyes was gone, 
and it was covered all over with patches like the 
trunk of a maple tree. Not a pleasant rabbit to 
look at, for he was long and lank and bony, besides 
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being moth-eaten and disreputable. Yet there was 
something about that rabbit which was impressive. 

Again the newcomer hopped forward, then, 
following behind him, came other rabbits, many 
of them, trickling noiselessly through the thickets, 
peering from the fern clumps—a new race come 
to take over the dead city ere even the undertakers 
had done their work. One-Eye came right on, 
his ragged ears extended in friendly fashion, and 
Heeas, the sole survivor, hopped forth to meet 
him, to do burgomaster in the absence of an 
adult. 

But Heeas had yet much to learn, and ere he 
could collect his senses he was kicked head over 
heels for his presumption, and a particle of grey 
fluff drifted off on the pale sunbeams. Не picked 
himself up, squealing, and fled for the next nearest 
burrow — old One-Eye, all teeth and claws, hot 
at his heels. But, luckily, One-Eye did not follow 
underground, and Heeas had learnt his lesson. 

Before sundown the unoccupied territory became 
reoccupied, and even the keenest observer might 
never have known that anything out of the ordinary 
had happened. 

It soon became evident why One-Eye was so thread- 
worn and ragged, for, as the shadows lengthened, 
there was a thumping in the distance. Instantly 
One-Eye crouched, and thumped in response. The 
newcomer answered, and then hopped boldly out 
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into the open. Again One-Eye thumped, but the 
stranger took no heed, venturing on towards the 
very centre of the patch of greensward which 
obviously belonged to this colony. One-Eye let 
him get there, then he rushed him. 

They met in mid-air, and there was a thud as 
they struck at each other with their hind legs. 
The fluff flew, but both returned to earth right 
side up. Again they were at it—boxing each 
other’s ears with their forepaws, and biting like 
horses. But the newcomer was speedily bested, 
and at length he did the wisest thing to save his 
hide—fled back the way he had come. 

The life of Heeas for some little time following 
was in every way identical to that of the other 
young rabbits living there, for though he had lost 
all his kith and kin it really made no difference to 
him. Had his mother lived she would have been 
busy again with affairs of her own by now, and in the 
rabbit colony brothers and sisters cease to recognise 
each other with the waning of the mother bond. 
It is a community which recognises few obligations 
and no laws to speak of, save the one never-relaxing, 
never-relenting law—every rabbit for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost. 

So, as the dusk settled down with the barn-owl’s 
shriek, Heeas fell in with the rest, and, be it noted, 
it was not One-Eye who now led the way. He 
might lead when boldness was required, but now 
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it was the wisest, the most cautious, the one who 
had impressed the others that she was best able 
to lead, whom the rest followed. Just as the young 
moon rose she set off up the hill, very slowly and 
cautiously, squatting every few paces. Another 
old doe fell in behind her, then others, and yet 
others, all trickling away into the shadows, till 
there remained on the greensward only a smattering 
of the very young and a few nursing mothers doing 
sentry-go. 

Heeas fell in towards the tail of the procession, 
treading in the tracks of the rabbit ahead, as that 
one in turn had trodden in the tracks of the 
one it followed. So the procession moved slowly 
through the wood, till, in the pale and misty moon- 
light of the meadow-edge, the trail fanned out 
into several tracks, all leading across the pasture 
lands, and the community split up into little parties. 

Heeas, with the other youngsters, did not travel 
far. They dallied in the first rough pasturage, 
dotted with thistles and scraps of dwarf gorse, 
such thorny shelters as rabbits love. A thick mist 
draped the earth, not more than a foot or so in 
depth, and the effect was fantastic. One saw the 
tops of the thistles above the mist, though their 
stems were hidden, and now and then a keen eye 
might have observed the head of a rabbit above 
the mist, the creature sitting upright and motion- 
less, then suddenly it would vanish as it dropped 
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again to nibble the grass, and another would appear 
a little distance off. 

Suddenly a rabbit screamed—that thin, tragic 
scream which means as a rule that one at least will 
be missing when the colony turns homewards, and 
instantly the level became alive with bobbing 
white danger-signals, each semaphoring the news 
to those behind as its owner rose in flight, each 
showing the way. Yet only for a moment or so 
did the alarm last. In a few seconds the white 
and bobbing rumps faded back into the landscape 
as their owners resumed their normal affairs, each 
sitting on its tail as it nibbled the grass, while the 
rabbit that had squealed continued to squeal, 
fast in a wire snare set in one of the runways. 

Evidently the other rabbits knew the ways of 
snares—knew, at any rate, that they are not 
dangerous to any but the one unfortunate, and 
Heeas and the other youngsters took the tip from 
their elders, and did not bolt. But this much they 
gathered—that the vicinity of the screamer was 
not healthy, and they, like the other rabbits, began 
to drift away from the place, for there are other 
ears in the wild as well as rabbit ears. And when, 
after a few minutes, a huge, renegade cat, barred 
and brindled like his wild ancestors, appeared at 
the wood edge, there was not a rabbit left in that 
direction, save the one in the snare. And very 
soon its wailing ceased. 
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Old One-Eye’s colony grew daily, and undoubtedly 
it would soon have become overcrowded and un- 
healthy, but for One-Eye himself. He saw to 
that part of the business by making the life of 
every strapping youngster an unholy terror, and 
ere very long the day arrived when little Heeas 
found himself the object of One-Eye’s special 
attention. 

At daybreak One-Eye set about him, chasing 
him in and out, round and about, kicking him and 
nipping him till he squealed loudly as he ran. The 
whole day was a nightmare, and eventually Heeas 
did the only and the most obvious thing. Forced 
for the first time in his life to use his own initiative, 
he fled for the depths of the wood, not daring to 
rejoin the colony till they had reached their feeding 
grounds after darkness. 

Here he again met One-Eye, and prepared to 
flee for his life, but was surprised to find that One- 
Eye took not the least notice of him. At daybreak 
he returned with the others, but no sooner had 
he reached the greensward than One-Eye kicked 
him over, and again he was forced to seek the 
sanctuary of the wood. 

Thus Heeas became an outsider—a layer out, 
with no roof over his head save the branches and 
the skies. He did not trouble to make a burrow 
of his own—why should he? In the thickets of 
the wood he soon had several little seats, into 
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which he crept as the weather conditions dictated. 
If it were wet and windy he sought the seat with 
the best roof, and there he slept as dry and warm 
as any rabbit in the burrows. If it were hot he 
sought his nest in the bracken, under the shadow 
of the pines ; if it were cold, but fine, he laid up 
in a seat which faced south, and was sheltered from 
the wind. 

Heeas was one of many in a similar pickle, 
youngsters driven out from the colony of their 
birth and forced to take to the bush, and oh! what 
glorious times they had in those shadowy bracken 
thickets. But in one respect Heeas still recognised 
his colony as his own ; he fed with them each night, 
and away from the home warren One-Eye regarded 
him with aloof indifference. 

So Heeas pursued his own free way till another 
crossed his trail. His coat was thick and shiny 
now, thanks to the fingers of the dew and the 
caress of the breezes, and, had he but known it, | 
he had much for which to thank One-Eye. If 
he had remained in the burrow he would not have 
grown so fit and strong, and his coat would have 
lacked its present lustre. Indeed, it is more than 
likely that lung troubles would have assailed him, 
and like many of his kind he would have coughed 
his little life away. Moreover, forced to fend for 
himself, he had acquired such wisdom as is per- 
mitted his kind; not much, I admit, but he knew 
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the buzzard from the eagle, the sparrow hawk 
from the peregrine, and he knew the deadly musk 
of the fox and the weasel tribes. 

Heeas met his lady-love in the bracken clump, 
like himself, a youngster of that year, and he had 
to do battle for her till he was black and blue. 
But, strong of limb and hard of tooth, he was 
more than able to hold his own, and when sundown 
came he and his lady-love wandered off alone. 

They crossed the brook, leaping from rock to 
rock at the one and only crossing, and in the 
quietude of the other bank, where the foxglove 
and the sorrel beautified the dells, where there 
were few to watch and none to interfere, they ran 
in foolish circles and gently buffeted each other, 
as their fathers and mothers had done for a thousand 
ages past. 

It was unlucky, to say the least, that on that 
night of all nights the long-limbed, grey-muzzled 
mountain fox, which for years had fooled or beaten 
off the keeper’s dogs, should choose to come down 
to drink at the Washburn by that particular route. 
He came watchfully, as is the way of foxes, trickling 
from shadow to shadow, his eyes and his big ears 
appearing slowly over every ridge ere he crossed 
it. And in the dew-drenched hollow below he 
saw Heeas and his mate. 

Nearer and nearer he drew, flattened out like a 
rag, his eyes watching them, his nose “ watching ” 
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the wind. The latter it was that played him 
false—a breeze so slight that man could not have 
detected it; yet Reynard’s little wet muzzle told 
him that it had momentarily veered, was moving 
from him to them. In a moment they would be 
off, so Reynard acted, quicker than the wind. 
He bore down upon them with terrifying yapp and 
yarr, but luckily neither of them crouched. No, 
Heeas and his lady-love fled like streaks of light 
into the nearest thorny shelter—a dense entangle- 
ment of blackberry and brier. 

‘The fox pulled up short, but he was not to be 
outdone. With tail erect and bristling he dashed 
to the other side to prevent them running through, 
then round and round the bush he went, yapping 
fiendishly till his eyes and his nose told him just 
where they were crouching, their ears down, their 
1 eyes wide with terror. Then he took the cover, 
‘as a diver takes water, as a pike charges the weed 
thickets in pursuit of the small fry, crashing head- 
‘long into it, heedless of the thorns and the “ wait- 
a-bits.” + 

There was nothing for it but to bolt, and to thank 
your lucky star if you got away, and Heeas and his 
mate shot out in opposite directions. She headed 
uphill, Heeas bounded down towards the burn, 
and it was Heeas the fox chose to follow, knowing 
that the down grade favoured him more than it 
favoured the rabbit. 

7 
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There was no terror now in our hero’s bounds, 
no nightmare paralysis, as had assailed him on 
the day when he saw the eagle. He knew that he 
was running for his life, and life was very dear 
to him ; he was on his own ground, every twig and 
tuft of which he knew. 

Just a grey streak, and a russet one, and the 
pounding of nimble paws, up and over the boundary 
wall, lightly as thistle seeds, then across the burn, 
from one precarious foothold to the next, but 
with never a mis-step. Reynard was holding his 
own, and as Heeas shot by the burrow of his birth 
he felt his pursuer gain a little, yet he did not seek 
the shelter of Mother Earth, for in his rabbit mind 
he had ceased to regard the warren as a place of 
sanctuary. No, he was heading for home, as a 
rabbit always does—the only home he knew, his 
beloved bracken bed, where he had spent so many 
happy days. 

In and out then, through creeps and windfalls 
too low or too narrow for the fox to follow, twisting, 
doubling back, circling. But that fox was deadly 
intent. Twice he snapped within an inch of our 
hero’s tail, and his jaws went together like the 
jaws of a trap. 

But one by one our hero’s tricks were failing to 
fool the fox—his deadly pursuer was still on his 
trail. His heart was failing too. Death stared 
him in the face. His limbs became heavy, he 
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began to squeal, and again that awful chop of pearly 
fangs, so close that Heeas felt the hot breath of 
his bristling foe. 

And then something happened. Something shot 
from a gorse thicket, something large and grey, 
and there was a sullen thud full in Reynard’s 
face—two powerful hind legs, strong-clawed and 
charged with sand. Back, back, Reynard staggered, 
astounded, momentarily blinded, then his eyes 
flashed phosphorus green when he saw what had 
smitten him—a common rabbit, like the one that 
he was chasing. Reynard turned like a rattle- 
snake, but on the new trail now, while Heeas stole 
away, tottering as though wounded, staggering 
with terror. 


It was a very wonderful thing, and why One-Eye 
did it I do not know, for assuredly it was the price 
of his own life. 

The Frost King came that night, scattering his 
jewels broadcast through the valley, and during 
the hours of darkness one heard a fox hunting from 
thicket to thicket, dashing hither and thither to 
prevent his quarry sliding back to the burrows. 
But with the rising of the morning star there was 
quietude. 

Two young rabbits, one wet апа bedraggled, 
were making their way with the morning sun 
along the burn edge, when in the lush green grass 
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they saw old One-Eye, seated very still, his head 
upheld, as though he were listening. Heeas waited 
for the attack which never came, then he hopped 
a little nearer, and yet a little nearer, but One-Eye 
did not stir. So Heeas led the way on towards 
the home of his infant days, knowing now that 
none would dispute his right of entry, and behind 
him followed the fair one of his choice. 

Aloft the stormcock sang his churning song, 
and the golden shafts of light slid slowly down- 
wards till they lit up the trampled patch of green- 
sward, and flashed on the million silver daggers 
of the stream beyond. Still One-Eye did not move. 
Around him the leaves had drifted a little, and 
already his coat was touched with the jewels of 
the Frost King. 

One-Eye was dead. What little heart he had 
ever possessed, he had given to save another of his 
colony. 


THE GUEST 


ERY early one morning the two old people 
at White Moss House were wakened by 
an immense cackling among the hens, whereupon 
the old man got up and looked out of the window 
to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. He 
expected to see a young fox loping off into the 
wood above the house, carrying one of the plumpest 
Buff Rocks, but the creature he saw was certainly 
not a fox, though it filled the rest of the programme 
exactly. It was too small for the youngest fox 
likely to raid the property, and its manner of 
progress bore none of the easy lope of the canine 
tribe. 

The old man obtained a good view of the beast, 
though a brief one, as it scampered off over the 
moss banks, sorely handicapped by the trailing 
wings of the big Buff. It appeared to be a little 
smaller than a domestic cat, and it was dark brown 
in colour. At all events it could run, and reaching 
a reclining tree trunk it chose to proceed along it, 
threading its way in and out with never a hitch, 
till about ten feet from the ground, when it descended 
an almost vertical branch without slackening speed. 


IoL 
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Whatever the creature was, one thing was evident 
—that it was as quick in the timber as a squirrel, 
and evidently preferred the branches to Mother 
Earth ; but the most surprising incident was yet 
to come. By this time well clear of the buildings, 
the animal paused and looked back ere it darted 
in among the fern-draped boulders which at this 
point swept upwards in a rugged breast. Only for 
a moment it paused, but during that moment it 
sheared off both wings of the dead bird it was 
carrying, and left them lying on the ground like 
petals plucked from a flower. 

The old man told his wife that he reckoned it 
must be a big stoat, and dressing quickly he went 
out to investigate. None of the other fowls was 
harmed, and a patch of feathers seemed to indicate 
that the victim had been surprised in the open while 
scratching among the leaves. Toiling up the wood, 
the old man obtained the two wings and examined 
them. The amputation had been most skilfully 
done, for they were severed cleanly at the joints 
as though by the use of a surgeon’s knife. 

A little later on a boy was sent round to Cea 
keeper’s with a message that the latter was to- 
call round with his gun and his terriers, and when 
that worthy arrived, and had heard the full story, 
he was quite emphatic in his conclusions. “Ин 
hadn’t been for the way those wings were sheared 
I should have said it was a big stoat,” he announced ; 
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“ but it takes a stronger beast than any stoat to 
do a trick like that. Them wing muscles are 
tough, for it was not a young fowl, and it would 
require a sharp knife and a strong wrist to do it as 
quickly as you describe ! ” 

The old man nodded. “No, it was not a young 
fowl,” he agreed sorrowfully. “ We called her 
Biddy, and she was a great favourite. That fowl 
has laid more eggs than you and I have ever eaten,” 
he concluded. 

“Then it’s time she еа!” the keeper added 
callously. 

“ What do you reckon the beast was ? ” queried 
the old man, anxious to come to the main point. 

The keeper glanced down towards the river, 
then back into the wood. 5 Ап otter,” he stated. 
“ An otter without doubt, and probably with kits 
to feed. There’s often one of them breeds up іп 
the wood there, and they’re bloodthirsty varmints. 
I mind one year they lifted a whole hatching of 
goslings from Robert Stead’s holding. The jaws 
of an otter is terrible strong ! ”? said the keeper. 

Е" His conclusion was perhaps a plausible one, 
considering the rarity of the other beast, and at all 
events the otter generally comes in as a useful 

| ‘fill-gap when affairs of this kind demand explana- 
tion. So little is known about him that any 
mysterious crime can be placed at his door. Next 

the man went up into the wood, and worked the 
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boulders thoroughly with his terriers, but neither 
an otter nor anything else could they find. So 
they were about to quit the place when the keeper 
noticed a tell-tale Buff Rock feather at the mouth 
of a crevice some distance from the place at which 
the thief had entered, and thence, with a feather 
here and there to indicate the way, he was able to 
follow the animal, which had made use of a rabbit 
runway leading across the wood. So he came ere 
long to the deep and rugged little washout which 
cut the wood clean in two. Down it a shallow 
spring trickled between the crags, though in wet 
weather the washout contained a roaring torrent. 

“ What did I tell you ?”’ exclaimed the keeper. 
“It’s an otter sure as eggs is eggs, and she’s nursing 
her cubs somewhere among these rocks.” 

So the man spent the greater part of the morning 
otter hunting, but he found no otters, nor was he 
likely to. For little he thought that bright eyes 
were watching him the greater part of the time, 
taking stock of his movements, and that the owner 
of those eyes, judging from her manners, was 
veritably itching to go down and send his intruding 
terriers about their business ! 


For many years the magpie’s nest, cleverly 
constructed in the twisted branches of the oak 
which overhung the washout, had defied the hill 
winds, and it promised, indeed, to outlive the tree, 


«ІТ SCAMPERED OVER THE MOSS BANKS, SORELY HANDICAPPED 
BY THE TRAILING WINGS OF THE BIG BUFF.” 
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whose roots were becoming more and more under- 
mined, so that the whole superstructure leant over 
at a perilous angle. The talkative race which 
built the nest was now all but gone from that 
range, thanks to the thoroughness of those to whom 
extermination is to-day a fine art. 

This season, however, the old nest had found a 
new tenant, for within it the mother pine marten 
was nursing her two budding cut-throats, and 
when she saw the man and his dogs below she 
guessed rightly that they were after her. Had the 
keeper raised his eyes he might, indeed, have seen 
many feathers clinging to the sticks of which the 
old nest was composed, for the marten cat had 
experienced some difficulty in inducing the un- 
wieldy corpse to enter by the proper way; but 
the keeper had seen the nest so often that he paid 
not the least heed to it. 

When the man was gone, and the hubbub had 
subsided, the marten cat remained uneasy in her 
mind, for she was unused to man, and she did not 
trust him. She herself was a stranger in a strange 
land, for she had come, with the approach of her 
brood, from the wild corries and the broken hill 
country away to the north. Far better had she 
remained there, for there and there only had her 
race retained its footing ; but, wandering restlessly, 
she had found here every promise of a land of 
Canaan. Here, indeed, the honking of geese could 
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be heard across the sundown stillness, and here the 
air was rich with the scent of flowers, which meant 
in time a rich crop of berries. Here, too, the trees 
were heavy with squirrels, and іп the undergrowth 
pheasants, woodcock, and blackgame were about 
the spring heads; so no wonder that the mother 
pine marten, with the promise of other mouths to 
feed, had chosen to make her corner here. 

But she was uneasy, as I say, because of the man 
and his dogs, and that night she carried her young, 
and tucked each in turn into a squirrel’s nest some 
distance away. The fact that the nest was already 
occupied by the young of the squirrel herself 
did not delay matters one moment. The mother 
marten simply kicked the young squirrels out, 
and the old squirrels had more to be thankful for 
than they realised that they did not get their necks 
severed for the amount of back-chat they gave the 
mother marten. But that she was so occupied 
with her own affairs they might have learnt, indeed, 
that by no means were they superlative among the 
branches, for the marten can outclimb the squirrel 
head downwards or head uppermost or in any 
other pose we choose. 

It was not long before the young martens were 
scrambling about in the branches of the giant 
holly bush in which their new nest was located, 
for so small was the “ dray ” that they could not 
rest peaceably inside it. One sundown a lumber- 
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man, a simple fellow who spoke only the Gaelic 
tongue, was returning home through the wood 
when he saw a thing which surprised him. He saw 
a squirrel descending the massive trunk of an oak, 
tail foremost, fighting off as it descended a big, 
sinuous, chocolate-coloured beast with a flaming 
orange front, which was descending head foremost 
upon it. As the squirrel climbed down the other 
beast, which seemed, indeed, to be a darker squirrel 
of much glorified dimensions, also descended, so 
that they remained exactly two inches apart, but 
reaching the earth the squirrel bounded off into 
the next tree, and its pursuer, travelling apparently 
without effort, allowed it to get half-way up. Then 
the pursuer closed, and both fell to earth, the 
squirrel doubled up like a woodlouse, and carrying 
it as it might have carried a feather, the unknown 
tree dweller bore off its prize into the forest depths. 
Ignorant and simple-minded, there were many 
things the forester did not understand, and having 
once or twice endured ridicule—thanks to his 
simplicity of explanation—for having described 
his observations, the experience was handed on 
to no one save his wife. And she listened with the 
cold distractedness of one to whom five children 
and a miserable pittance easily ruled out all mental 
contemplation of any unknown beast of the branches. 
For the most part the mother marten fed her 
brood on squirrels and small birds. Always she 
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kept one eye on the fowls at White Moss, but, 
remembering the keeper and his dogs, she did not 
attempt again a daylight raid. Nevertheless had 
the old lady at White Moss kept close count of 
her hens, she would have learnt that they were 
disappearing at the rate of at least one per week, 
for the hens were given to venturing far up the 
wood during their daily meanderings. 

It was now August, and one evening the old 
people at White Moss were visited by a nephew, 
whom they dearly loved. He turned up on a 
motor-cycle, from the back of which he removed 
a capacious bag, telling a servant to take it to 
“116” room. 

“ бо you’ve соте to stay, Ronald?” inquired 
the old lady. 

“ А wee while,” replied the young man, for that 
was just the way of him—never a post card, never 
a word of warning. He was a free man, and he 
loved to be free. If his friends cared to take him 
just as he was, all well and good. If not, he would 
move on, and he would trouble them no more. 
True friendship, he held, demanded no invitations, 
and the kind that did was not worth troubling 
about. 

The young man came from the hill country, and 
in common with the old man he possessed a genuine 
love for the wild folk of the hills. So when the 
two met they were accustomed to sitting up late, 
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recounting their various adventures since last they 
sat thus. So story would follow story, but this 
time the old man had something really interesting 
to tell as concerned the otter which had shorn the 
wings off the rooster. 

The young man grunted and pulled at his pipe. 
He got the old man to describe the whole incident 
over again, which the latter was ever ready to do. 
Again the young man grunted. “ Otter!” said 
he. “ Otter be hanged!” 

So they went on with their yarns, till eventually, 
in the small hours, the old man sat up and knocked 
out his pipe. “ Ѕее here, Ronald,” said he, 
“‘there’s another curious thing. The mountain 
hares this year have taken to coming down and 
stealing my red currants. They’re at it every 
morning, and no wire netting will keep them 
out.” 

This time it was the young man’s turn to sit up. 
“See here, Uncle,” said he, “ while you’ve been 
talking I’ve been piecing two and two together. 
I wasn’t anxious to express an opinion till I was 
convinced, but now I am convinced. Everything 
points to it. The beast that raided your henhouse 
is the beast which is stealing your currants. In 
short it is a pine marten, the rarest of British wild 
beasts, and you ought to be glad to be honoured 
by such a guest.” 

The old man grunted. “ Honoured be hanged ! ” 
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he muttered darkly. “ Glad be blowed! Any- 
way, what’s a pine marten ?” 

The other sucked hard at his pipe; then he said : 
“The marten is the rarest and most beautiful of 
the British weasels. It is the tree weasel, though 
to-day it exists as little more than a name. This 
one has evidently come from back in the mountains, 
but you want to keep mum about it or you'll be 
invaded by zoologists and taxidermists. ГІЇ tell 
you what уе”! do, Uncle,” said he, “уе! get 
a blunt-jawed trap, and we’ll catch the beast to 
look at it.” 

“ And what then ? ” inquired the other. 

“Then,” said the youth, “we'll let it go. We 
will not be guilty of such an act of vandalism as 
destroying a marten.” 


So the nephew went away bright and early on 
his motor-cycle the following morning, and at the 
neighbouring market town he purchased a fox 
trap. Returning home he filed the jaws blunt, 
according to his own ideas, then they adjourned 
to the kitchen garden to investigate. Soon they 
found the loophole in the wire netting, through 
which there was a distinct track, such as rabbits 
make when they come and go by one way. 

This was obviously the place to set their engine 
of warfare, so having attached a stake to the trap 
so that the marten could not drag it back through 
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the fence, they scooped out a hollow in the earth 
and secreted the instrument. 

“ That marten may as well chuck up the sponge,” 
remarked the old man as they strolled away. “ He’s 
as good as caught аїгеаду.” 

Next morning, when they went round, the trap 
had completely disappeared, and there was certainly 
nothing to be seen of the marten. From the look 
of things, indeed, the latter might have swallowed 
the former, thus making good its escape and cover- 
ing all evidence of its visit, for now in the hollow 
where the trap had lain there was nothing but a 
bundle of accumulated leaves, drifted in by the 
night breezes. The nephew was exploring the 
latter when suddenly he remarked, “ Look here, 
Uncle! There evidently has been something in 
the trap. Look at that ring!” 

They both stared in silence. All round the leaf- 
filled hollow there was a distinct ring, as though 
the creature which had been imprisoned in it had 
been visited by others of its race, which had run 
round and round the victim, as though uncertain 
what to do in their dilemma. 

“ That’s very interesting,” remarked the old 
man. “If it was the marten in the trap there 
must evidently be a family of them—mother and 
cubs, one presumes.” 

As he spoke, he stretched out his hand to turn 
over the leaves in search of a more distinct foot- 
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print, but at that moment he caught sight of two 
bright eyes looking up at him from the centre of 
the pile. An exclamation involuntarily broke 
from his lips, for he realised that the marten was 
there all the time—that, unable to escape from 
the trap, it had hidden itself by dragging the leaves 
about it, and matching these exactly, it was watch- 
ing them through them. 

So the old man moved with an alertness which 
was seldom necessary in his quiet backwash of 
life, for the glint of those bright eyes not a foot 
away told him that the owner of them was on the 
point of springing at his outstretched hand. He 
stepped back, and as he did so he felt something 
yield under his foot. It was the spring of the trap, 
and at the same instant as he placed his weight 
upon it the marten leapt. 

So the captive, released so unexpectedly from 
the detaining jaws, shot up like a coil spring and 
alighted on the old man’s sleeve, through which 
she made her teeth meet quick as the strike of a 
serpent. Both men struck at her, but by the time 
the blows fell, she was in mid-air on her way to the 
fence top. She seemed hardly to tap it, though 
they heard the wire ring, and thence two colossal 
bounds and she struck the vertical trunk of an 
oak, up which she ran and into the branches while 
the men stood breathless at her quickness. 

Yes; it was the mother marten all right. Later 
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they took a tape and measured from the fence to 
the oak, which was thirty feet, though she had 
touched the earth but once in crossing it. Now, 
safe in the branches, much of her fear of the men 
seemed to vanish. She was consumed with curi- 
osity, and as they stood quite still she came back ~ 
to look at them. She flashed from point to point, 
now peering round at them from under a branch, 
now raising her head in an attitude of alert and 
taking gracefulness as she peered through a fork, 
till the old man exclaimed involuntarily, “ Lord, 
what a lovely creature! ” 

But at that moment the attention of both of 
them was diverted by a faint scratching higher up 
in the branches, then they saw two other martens, 
smaller than the first, coming down to join her. 
At that the mother uttered a bird-like chirp, and 
away they flashed through the woods in one elon- 
gated russet streak, leaping from tree to tree like 
things devoid of weight, and as though they knew 
every leaf and twig which would bear their weight. 


The men looked at each other and nodded. 
“ That was worth while, wasn’t 162” remarked the 


younger. 
The old man did not answer. He was still 
gazing after the martens. “I’m glad we didn’t 


kill them,”’ he said at length. 
At that the colour rose to the roots of the nephew’s 
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hair. ‘I’ve seen а good many stuffed martens,’ 
said he, “and even paper roses are in a different 
street. Who has ever seen a stuffed marten which 
was anything but pitiable to look at, and who, 
looking at it, would ever know that it could once 
have been so beautiful as the creatures we have just 
seen? Vandalism, brutal vandalism! Look here, 
Uncle, there ought to be a law preventing any one 
from stuffing such creatures, whose beauty goes 
with the going of their lives.” 

The old man smiled at his nephew’s vehemence. 
“You introduce the ВШ,” said he, “ and ГІ support 
16: 

But when they went into the sitting-room, with 
its coolness and its mahogany and its vase of syringa 
reflected in the mirror, the old man himself waxed 
eloquent. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, “I wish you had 
been with us. You reckon your flowers are beauti- 
ful; but to-day we’ve seen the most lovely thing 
God ever made.” Then a very physical sense 
brought him back to earth, and he looked at the 
back of his hand. “See what she did!” he 
exclaimed, displaying three sanguinary scratches 
down that much earth-worn member. 

“ Some iodine ! ” exclaimed the old lady. 

“You ought to feel honoured,” remarked the 
nephew as she bustled off. “1 guess there isn’t 
another man in the British Isles who has ever been 
scratched by a wild marten ! ” 
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“Honoured be blowed!” interposed the owner 
of White Moss. 


That night the martens were hungry, and again 
they turned to the fertile valley. Unpleasant 
memories still rankled in the mind of the mother 
concerning the house with the plump roosters and 
the red-currant garden, so she led her two very 
able apprentices to the next house farther up, 
which for most of the Wild folk was forbidden 
territory. 

Forbidden on account of its numerous dogs, 
its smell of shot and powder and of ferret cages, 
and most of all on account of its vermin board, 
from which hung the tattered corpses of those who 
had sinned or might have sinned. 

They prowled round the premises, but there was 
nothing doing there. The river flowed near, and 
the river was ever a fruitful source of supply. If 
there was nothing feathered to be found there— 
and the martens preferred feathers—water-vole 
was excellent eating, and every one knows that the 
water-vole is, as he looks, a fool. 

Just below the keeper’s house there was an 
island, and on that island the keeper’s ducks were 
accustomed to seeking refuge when the mistress 
turned up to drive them home at sundown. To- 
night the ruse had been extraordinarily successful, 
for the whole flotilla had succeeded in gaining the 
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island, and there they sat, preening their feathers, 
while the guidwife regarded them helplessly. 

“ Never mind,’ soothed her husband, “ there 
isn’t anything comes about here, and anyway, 
them ducks is a dern nuisance. I wish something 
would come along and kill the whole dern 10851” 

That night the keeper’s wish was gratified, which 
was a pity, since they were good ducks and worth 
quite a considerable sum of money. The martens 
smelt the ducks and swam across to the island, 
then for one glorious hour those martens lived ! 

Daybreak—too late!—brought an immense 
hubbub in the way of the barking of dogs, and 
the keeper, wakened, remembered the ducks, and 
thinking a fox was about he fired his gun from the 
door, then released his terriers from the kennels. 

Over an hour passed ere the terriers came down 
from the wood, each one saturated and covered 
with burrs, while one of them had a cut across its 
forehead and scratches over its muzzle as though 
something had descended upon it from the trees. 
But meantime the mother marten was leading her 
cubs upwards, and ever upwards. This was no 
healthy land they were leaving behind. Full of 
promise it might seem, but like the Dead Sea Apple, 
it was charged with dry powder, and so far as her 
kind were concerned, its promise was merely skin 
deep. Back into the ranges, then, she led the way, 
through the unburnt heather, and higher still to 
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where the stag moss creeps, and where the cloud- 
berry ripens and decays beneath the drifts. 


That forenoon the keeper took a walk over to 
White Moss, where he found the young man and 
the old busy in the garden. Over the fence he 
heaved the mutilated corpses of three domestic 
ducks. ‘‘ There you are,” said he. “ What did 
I tell you? Twenty-seven of them in one night! 
Otters, nothing more or less ! ” 

Both men stared at the corpses, then collecting 
their senses they echoed feebly : “‘ Otters! Nothing 
more or less ! ” 


“ТНЕ OTTER’S CALL 


ГАНАТ night the mill-folk were kept awake 

by a noise which resembled that of a team 
of horses wallowing in the mill-race, and next 
morning they found a she-otter jammed by the 
movement of a great pile of logs at the water’s 
edge. She was quite dead, of course, and such 
was the weight that imprisoned her that it was 
impossible to get her out. While the miller and 
his son were there, they saw the dog-otter who, 
in his distress, had been responsible for all the 
noise. Не rose to the surface only a few feet away, 
and seemed half disposed to attack them, and 
soon they saw the reason why. For, swimming 
with him, striving constantly to clamber on to 
his shoulders, was an otter cub—so young, indeed, 
that it could only recently have left the nest where 
its mother had nursed it. 

After a while the little creature, becoming 
tired, climbed ashore, much to its bereaved father’s 
distress, and heedless of the two men went up to 
its poor dead mother. All round her on the sand 
were the tiny star-like imprints of its feet, together 
with those of the male animal, indicating how 
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they had haunted the place, the dog scratching 
and gnawing at the logs, and trying his best to 
free her. 

The men’s hearts were touched by the dis- 
tressing incident, so, knowing that the cub was 
too young to live without its mother, they took 
the little creature in their hands and carried it 
to the house. Later, we came to know the cub 
by the name of Isaac, and thus Isaac’s history 
as a tame otter began. 

The task of rearing the baby otter was at first 
no easy one, and but for the patient care of the 
miller’s daughter, gentle Mother Earth would 
have claimed him. At first the girl kept him 
alive by painting his nose several times a day 
with milk and water, applied with a camel’s-hair 
brush, till finally he learnt to suck the brush, and 
later to lap from a saucer. He was tried with 
thin strips of raw fish, till one day he accidentally 
swallowed a morsel. After that no more trouble 
was experienced ; he would gulp almost anything 
tossed to him, and began to thrive. 


The young laird was fond of animals, and in 
due course little Isaac became the guest of the 
mansion house. A pen was made for him on the 
lawn opposite the dining-room windows, but he 
was given free run of the establishment—much 
against the better judgment of the staff. For 
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among the young laird’s other hobbies, he kept a 
vast number of tame mallards. The whole 
grounds were thrown open to these birds, and 
round every tree shelters of brushwood had been 
erected, in which they nested. The keepers 
were convinced that the young otter would kill 
the ducks and destroy the nests; also the two 
lakes directly below the lawns were stocked with 
magnificent rainbow trout. So, on the whole, 
the keeping of an otter at large amidst such a 
paradise of plenty did, indeed, seem a procedure 
of some folly. 

The terriers soon learnt that young Isaac was 
part of the establishment, and though they treated 
him with aloof disdain, they came to tolerate 
his playfulness. He would bound along after 
them, a strangely incongruous little beast, dabbing 
at one, then another, and like the dogs he came at 
once to his master’s or mistress’s call. 

At dinner and breakfast times, Isaac’s feeding 
hours, he would stand with his forepaws on the 
window-ledge, never attempting to enter, but 
uttering all the time a quaint clucking and grunt- 
ing, his way of asking for food. He was fed 
chiefly on scraps of fresh fish, which he would 
catch with wonderful agility, no matter how hard 
they were hurled at his little wedge-shaped head. 
His chief playmate was Don, the kitten, and for 
hours they would roll and sprawl together. One 


\ 
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day, I regret to record, they were found curled 
up on the mistress’s eiderdown, having entered 
the room by means of the creeper and the open 
window. But that was the only time that Isaac 
was ever known to enter the house. 

One day the mistress remarked: “ It’s strange 
that Isaac never goes down to the water. I 
should have thought he would have taken to it 
as naturally as a duckling.” 

Her husband was silent a moment; then he 
said: “He lacks example. Little animals, like 
young humans, have much to learn from their 
parents. Otters do not take naturally to the 
water, and otter cubs have to learn from their 
mothers how to swim and catch fish. I rather 
hope that Isaac never does learn.” 

So far, though he was already big and strong, 
the otter had earned for himself not a single black 
mark, save over the eiderdown incident, for which 
no doubt Don was to blame. He spent much of 
his time sleeping in his own pen, and the laird’s 
conclusion was borne out a few days later. Isaac 
and the kitten had followed an under-gardener 
down to the lakeside, where the man was busy 
driving in some stakes, and the two were gambol- 
ling about the bank together when a terrific charge 
from Isaac bore them both over the brink, lovingly 
embraced, and headlong into the water. 
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It would be hard to say which was the more 
terrified. Both scrambled out, dripping and panic- 
stricken, and charged off in different directions, 
the otter for his pen, which he did not leave till 
dinner-time, the kitten for the nearest rhodo- 
dendron bush. 

At sundown the slide door of Isaac’s hoase was 
closed and, contrary to his nature, he slept away 
the hours of darkness on a clean bed of straw; 
but one night he was roused by a sniffing, sniffing, 
sniffing! all round the pen. 

It was very late; the household had long since 
retired. A flood of moonlight deluged the closely 
tended grass plots, the shadows of the acacias 
and of the giant copper beech standing out like 
patches of ebony. Owls hooted in the elm grove ; 
from the lakes came the occasional croaking of a 
heron, and—sniff, sniff, sniff! all round the earth- 
line came that new, strange invitation. 

Isaac had quite forgotten what little he had 
learnt from his parents. He had been brought 
up with strange beasts, whose natural ways were 
not his ways, though he had managed to acquire 
one or two of them. He had, for instance, learnt 
to wag his tail like the terriers when pleased— 
or, rather, to wag the whole of his supple body 
in undulating waves from the tip of his nose 
downwards. But perhaps he had forgotten that 
there were other creatures in the world exactly 
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like himself. Now he was to be reminded of 
the fact. 

For it was Isaac’s father who had come to 
visit him. For many nights that lonely beast 
had searched the vicinity of the mill, calling and 
hunting; now he was sniffing round the pen. 
Isaac sniffed in answer. All round his prison 
they sniffed in unison, one without, the other 
within, grunting and clucking in quiet conversa- 
tion. Then the wild otter began to scratch. The 
ground was soft, and in two or three minutes he 
had engineered a hole under the woodwork, and 
Isaac went out. 

That night the little otter began truly to live, 
for rolling and tumbling each other over and over 
in the silver moonlight, the two playful beasts, 
the direction taken influenced by the elder, slowly 
progressed towards the lake. As they drew near 
to it Isaac held back, but the wild otter went on. 
He slid head foremost in, creating scarcely a ripple, 
then away across the surface he went, throwing 
a wake like a motor-boat, turning and rolling as 
he swam, while around him a thousand silver 
swords glittered and glanced in the moonlight. 

Midway across he reared half out of the water, 
and looked back for Isaac, who was still standing 
among the rushes, wonder-stricken at what he 
saw. The other otter called to him. Why did 
he not come out, for surely to frolic here was a 
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thousand times better sport than to tumble and 
bump on the hard and unresponsive earth? So 
Isaac clucked and grunted and paddled up and 
down, clearly anxious to make the plunge, yet 
fearful of taking it. 

After a while the other otter landed on the 
opposite bank, and uttered a piercing call-note, 
not unlike the “kerk” of a moorhen. Instinct- 
ively Isaac knew the meaning of that call, and 
it filled him with a strange, new excitement. In 
his eagerness he fell in, and before he properly 
realised what had happened he was struggling 
across to the other side, which he was heartily 
thankful to reach. And here the other otter 
stood holding down an eel he had fished from 
the lake bed, and the two fed as Isaac had never 
fed before. For this was real prey, the food 
nature had intended for him, and to feast thus, 
with the silent night around, with one of his own 
kind as companion, was life indeed ! 

Once having made the plunge, the art of swim- 
ming and diving came more or less naturally to 
Isaac, and that night he caught his first prey— 
only a frog, to be sure, disturbed among the rushes, 
but its capture marked a new era in Isaac’s life. 
Never again did he accept food from the hands 
of his master and mistress. 


As dawn drew near the other otter turned 
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towards the woods, in which direction the river 
lay. Не called to Isaac to follow, but Isaac knew 
not the country which lay beyond. He looked 
wistfully towards home, then back at the other 
otter. He called in answer, but the stranger 
from the wild went on, calling, calling, till the 
faint, far sound was swallowed up in the hush 
of the darkest hour. 

Isaac went back to his den, but his master 
and mistress wondered а little when at break- 
fast-time he disdained the morsels they tossed 
to him. The hole from the den was not yet 
discovered. 

Next night the strange otter came again, and 
for hours he and Isaac swam together in the lake 
—plunging headlong through the limpid flood, 
diving, rising, plunging, while overhead the stars 
whirled and danced in the rippling light of flood 
and air. There was food, too, but this we must 
say for Isaac and his wild friend—they touched 
none of the sacred trout with which the lake was 
packed. This was because there were eels and 
frogs in plenty, and the two otters much preferred 
them, and when towards dawn they parted as 
before, both had fed abundantly. 

Next morning the gardener remarked: “I’m 
thinking we won’t have the young otter much 
longer, sir. He’s found his way out of the pen, 
and taken to fishing for himself.” 
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They went down to the water to explore, and 
at one corner they found the earth littered with 
just the skins and eyes of frogs, the otter’s surest 
sign. 

Autumn was drawing near. Each dawn found 
the earth silvered with a million million gossamer 
threads, and the leaves of the rowan were drifting 
earthwards in the glory of their autumn shades. 
There was a freshness upon earth and air, a re- 
awakening before the long winter sleep. In 
woodland and meadow many little folk were 
garnering their winter store, but to Isaac a voice 
was calling, calling. He knew not what the call 
was, the call of the great inland trek, which comes 
to the otter kind when the salmon myriads fight 
their way upwards from the sea. 

“Come, come!” it was calling, and though 
heeding he understood it not. “Come to the 
great waters, where your kind mate and marry 
while the harvest of the silver king is rife. Come 
to the quiet places, and leave all this behind, for 
it is not your life, and no good can come of it. 
Come, Isaac, соте!” 

Still the young otter dallied for a while, but 
his human friends noticed the change in him; 
he was like a stranger in a strange land. He 
no longer sought their caresses, which once he 
had loved, and when the other animals were about 
he would creep away and hide. 
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They had not troubled to close the hole from 
Isaac’s pen, knowing that he would only make 
another, and the young laird, who knew well 
the ways of the wild folk, realised fully that if 
Isaac wished to go it would be cruel to keep 
him. 

So one night Isaac stood alone in the darkness 
by the lake margin. There were no stars to- 
night, but a cloud-laden, restless sky, and a leaden 
earth below. Here and there among the beech 
boles the dead leaves whirled and the shady folk 
that choose the shady ways rustled like ghosts 
in the hostile quietude. But the leaves were gone 
from the branches now, and across the dark 
meadow came another world-old voice—the hush 
of distant waters, the murmur of the river by 
which the salmon thousands were already pressing 
inland. 

Isaac glanced wistfully towards the home he 
had loved, the home of gentleness and plenty, 
then he turned, and into the whispering night he 
made his way. 


So we lose sight of the tame otter for a while, 
but this we know—that he journeyed upstream 
as other otters were journeying at that season; 
up and up till the river became narrow, till the 
beech and oak forests were left behind, till in the 
wild and sheltered glens only the hardy alder, 
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the mountain ash, and those silver ladies of the 
hills, the silver birches, grew. Here in the shallow 
gravel reaches the great fish lay, at times stamped- 
ing till the whole burn seemed full of them— 
casting high the spray and filling the air with a 
sullen roar of water. Thus there was food in 
plenty even for Isaac, who lacked what every 
wild beast that is to live must have—a know- 
ledge of the ways of its fathers. 

Some wild creatures are born with this know- 
ledge, and depend but little upon the teaching 
of their parents. Among them is the hare, the 
loneliest and most solitary of all our wild folk. 
Others depend entirely upon the lessons of their 
cubhood days, when mother is the world, and 
the world is all mother. Nothing in later life 
can take her place, nothing can teach what she, 
by patient example, lesson by lesson and grain 
by grain, sets before her young, so that with 
their growing up mother’s ways become their 
ways. Among such beasts the otter stands. 

One night a motor-car was crossing the moor 
which forms the watershed near the river’s source, 
and the driver saw an otter standing stock-still 
in the centre of the way. How fierce and strange 
it looked, its eyes shining green in the lamplight, 
yet as the car came on the animal refused to move, 
in spite of repeated shrieks from the electric horn. 
So the driver climbed down, and as he did so 
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the animal came towards him wagging its body 
in friendly greeting, then seemed to change its 
mind, and slid off through the heather. The 
man called and whistled, and though once he 
heard the old familiar moorhen call away down 
in the glen, he saw по more of his old pet Isaac. 

And once again, an angler was playing a salmon 
in the little loch at the river-head when a strange 
experience befell him. The fish was all but spent, 
the angler had triumphed, but as he reeled it in 
the monster turned and, with one supreme, terrific 
dash, made again for the deep water. Up and 
down it tore, as though possessed of new life, 
and then the angler saw an otter following in 
its wake. Up to the very boat the creature came, 
to strike the dazed, exhausted fish with cruel 
force, and not till the gillie took his gaff and beat 
it off did the otter relinquish the chase. Even 
then it followed their boat, hissing and clucking 
at them, till finally they landed. 

Was it Isaac? Who can doubt. 

A little while later Isaacs human friends went 
abroad, and the great house above the river was 
left with blind and shuttered windows, till such 
time as its faithless tenants saw fit to return. 
Winter came soon after, to seal the lakes with ice, 
to beard the woods with crisp and shining jewels ; 
snow fell, and still more frost, and oh, how bitter 
cold the north-west blew ! 

9 
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But about the home of Isaac’s cubhood days 
there was still plenty, and scores of wild fowl 
sought its shelter from the lochs and glens. Even 
the wild swans came to take food from the care- 
taker’s hands, even the roe-deer left their shadowy 
runways to haunt the kitchen door. 

As for the high country—there was no sound 
there, save for the rattle and burr of the ptarmigan, 
and the death-like croak of the ravens. The 
earth shone like burnished steel in the glare of 
the soulless sun, the very river had assumed a 
metallic, mirthless laughter, which suggested the 
cold ring of ice. Here and there the pools were 
ice-bound, gigantic teeth of ice festooned the 
ledges and boulders, while mushroom caps of 
ice adorned each protruding crag and pebble. 
As for the salmon migrants—they were gone. 
Gone from the shallow waters in which their 
purpose had been achieved, some to return to the 
sea, many to fall back into the deep pools of the 
lower river, so thin and wasted that even an otter 
might starve in their midst. The trout, too, 
were gone from the shallow reaches, and so were 
the otters—those that knew. 

But there was one who did not know. 


Mother Nature has no place for the wildling 
taken from her kindly bosom and nursed at 
another’s. Sooner or later calamity befalls him, 
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and yet another mother, the greatest of ай mothers, 
bids him “ come.” 

Little Isaac had known but one home, and 
thither he turned again in the hour of his direst 
need. So when the household returned, they 
found little Isaac looking in at them from his 
old accustomed place, the place of his cubhood 
days when food had never failed him—found him 
deeply covered by the drifts, yet standing lifelike 
in his old familiar pose, just as the twilight shadows 
had closed upon him. But they remembered this, 
that for all the dark prophecies there was no black 
mark against his name, and even when the last 
call came it found him looking to his friends to 
give—though around him there was plenty. .. . 


ROYAL BLUE 


E was little larger than a blackbird, but, 
nevertheless, he was a pukka falcon of 
the true blue-blooded, hard-fighting breed. The 
true falcons, let it be understood, differ from the 
lower birds of prey—the hawks, the buzzards, — 
the kites, and so on—not only in the royalty of 
their looks and in their far superior powers of 
flight, but also in their dashing courage which at 
times overruns their sound judgment. 

Infinitely beautiful the little merlin was as he 
sat on the great cairn of stones which formed the 
topmost pinnacle of the crag, his back a royal 
blue, his chest touched with orange and a sugges- 
tion of the ermine of kings, and his legs bright 
yellow by way of a startling contrast. Bolt up- 
right and motionless he sat, apparently sleeping, 
yet within the vast panorama below there was 
little that escaped him. 

It was the month of March, and, though the 
gale sighed and howled amidst the boulders all 
around, there was a suggestion of spring in the 
intermittent gleams of sunshine. All the vast 
cosmopolitan throng of bird life below felt it, 
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and in some way or other it had a noticeable effect 
upon them. Straight ahead there stretched a 
great expanse of bent-covered upland, in the 
centre of which was a swamp and a small, stagnant 
tarn. Two black-and-white oyster catchers, the 
most handsome of longshore birds, stood on the 
sodden peat at the tarn edge, apparently admiring 
their reflections in the mirror below; while a 
redshank hung on quivering wings above their 
heads, uttering a plaintive, persistent, whistling 
note like no other sound on earth. Both the note 
and his quivering, tentative flight were peculiar 
to the coming spring. The curlews, those wander- 
ing voices of the upper air, had arrived but yester- 
day from the river flats, and now—because it was 
spring—they flew in mighty circles or hovered 
in mid-space, calling, calling, flying and alighting, 
truly the restless spirits of the wild. The lap- 
wings were tumbling in zigzag flight over the 
green pastures of the valley slope. They too 
had arrived recently, and already were bethinking 
themselves of family affairs; while high in the 
heavens, a mere speck in space, a snipe “ chip- 
churred ” and drummed, wheeling at a prodigious 
speed. All these things the falcon saw, and with 
them he too was conscious of the stirring spirit 
of the spring. Only a week ago the moorland 
had been bleak and deserted ; to-day it throbbed 
with mysterious life and sound, and, when finally 
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the snipe descended in one sweeping nose-dive, 
and dropped like a stone into a clump of rushes 
not ninety yards away, the merlin sped from his 
perch in a graceful, gliding swoop and headed 
straight towards the spot. 

That snipe had dealt with merlins before, and 
knew just how to act. He wriggled deep into 
the dense entanglement of rushes which his coat 
so perfectly matched, and never blinked an eye. 
The merlin alighted on the clump, beat it this 
side and that with his winnowing wings, and, 
finding no snipe, uttered an angry “ Kree!” and 
wheeled about. 

“ Kree-ke-ke-kak-kak!”’ and looking up the 
tercel saw his lady-love, who had appeared from 
nowhere in particular, as she always did, and 
away the two hawks sped together, skimming 
the ling tips like a brace of night jars, appearing 
unexpectedly over the wall tops, to the surprise 
and consternation of the titlarks on the other 
side. They swept round the curve of the mountain 
side below the crag, seldom more than twenty 
yards apart, and now, on their left lay a deep 
glen, a place of indescribable grandeur and soli- 
tude. Here the heather grew deeper than else- 
where, and there were patches of silver sand 
between the boulders. Black-faced, horned sheep, 
in keeping with the view, basked on the sunny 
leeward side of the rocks, but, as the two small 
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falcons came—the tercel as blue as the shades 
of the landscape, his mate a little larger and more 
greyish-brown in plumage—such small life as 
there was dissolved before them. The red grouse 
sought the deeper heather, the larks squatted 
where they were, and even a weasel, carrying a 
lark, darted into a cranny from which to chatter 
abuse. 

A little higher up a mighty artificial dam spanned 
the entire glen, and on the other side was a wide 
expanse of water dotted with countless wild- 
fowl. High and windswept and desolate the 
great lake stood, in the very heart of the lonely 
hills, yet its waters were conveyed through fifty 
miles of underground corridor, costing a guinea 
an inch, to feed a distant city. 

The merlins rose and dipped over the crown 
of the dam, the hen suddenly to alight on an in- 
congruous notice board bearing the name of that 
distant city, avowed for by its corporation, while 
the tercel sped on, winnowing in and out among 
the rushes to surprise a foolish moorhen meander- 
ing among the driftwood. There was no time 
for her to flee, so, like the proverbial dodo, she 
thrust her head under a log, her body vastly con- 
spicuous, and imagined herself unseen because 
she could not see. And the merlin descended 
upon her and did something unspeakable, calling 
to his mate to come and join in the feast. But 
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she was preening her feathers, and did not heed, 
and just then a man with a gun, and with a big 
soft-eyed retriever at his heels, came round the 
corner of the bay straight towards the merlin. 

This man was the keeper of the great moor, 
and his hand was raised in unrelenting feud against 
all birds of prey, especially those that wore the 
royal blue and ermine of the falcon tribe. He 
saw the little merlin standing on the fallen bird, 
and came on slowly, pretending to pluck flowers 
as he walked, never looking straight in that 
direction, and hoping that—feigning thus to be 
absorbed in some harmless pursuit—he would 
contrive to get within range. 

The tercel was not alarmed, and it was only 
when his mate arose with a warning “ Kree!” 
and sped away that he became at all uneasy. The 
keeper’s heart beat faster. Five more paces would 
bring him within range. One—two—“ Kree!” 
screamed the tercel, and rose, dragging his heavy 
load just clear of the ground, and following in 
his flight every twist and turn of a deeply washed 
rut along the water’s edge. He alighted thirty 
paces farther on, and again the man came up 
slowly, prepared this time to use the ‘‘ choke” 
at longer range, but once more the bird got up, 
still trailing his load just above the rut, and, as 
before, with only a second to spare. Once more 
he settled fifty paces on, the man came up, again 
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the merlin rose in the ace of time—and so on for 
the next mile or more, till the rut petered out and 
the dam lay straight ahead. 

“ Now or never,” thought the keeper, and very 
slowly he approached this time. He got within 
range and cautiously raised his gun, intent on 
leaving nothing to chance. 

Go, little falcon, go now, or you are doomed ! 
But still he dallied. The gun was to the keeper’s 
shoulder when, gliding down wind, came the hen 
merlin, screaming a frenzied warning. The tercel 
spread his wings at the sound of it and raised his 
heavy load. ‘‘ Bang!’ There was a loud report 
and a cloud of feathers filled the air, to drift and 
settle in the ling. The merlin dropped his load 
and sped away, and the keeper, hurrying up, 
looked for traces all around. But all the feathers 
he could find were moorhen feathers, and he knew 
that he had shot too low. 


The hen merlin knew all about shot guns, hence 
her frenzied warning, but this was the tercel’s 
first experience, and he never forgot it. A stray 
shot had cut away one of his toes, and though 
bravely he trimmed up the stump with his razor 
bill, and though the wound healed with surprising 
quickness, it caused him a good deal of discomfort, 
and henceforth the sight of a man with a gun was 
associated in his mind with the sting of shot. 
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Not till the wind veered from the north, and the 
soft caress of spring really touched the earth, 
did the spring-time madness—which so long had 
held the moor—take possession of the merlins. 
The sandpipers and ringouzels had arrived now, 
and day and night the moorland throbbed with 
melancholy sound. From the teeming life in the 
peat pools there came a multitude of minute notes, 
from every tufted clump there rose a voice, while 
the very skies were filled with wavering sound. 

Fortunately the keeper seldom visited this part 
of the moor, or he would surely have located the 
stronghold of the merlins—that great pile of crags 
in the centre of the open moor, which somehow 
the glaciers of a bygone age had failed to sweep 
away. Always one or other of the little falcons 
was within view, and each morning and evening 
now they indulged in breathless love-flights which 
were truly a wonder to behold. On quivering 
wings the tercel would begin to circle round above 
the crags, uttering a soft and plaintive “ Kree- 
kree-kree 1 ”—then his mate would join him, 
and circling, criss-crossing, gliding together, they 
would become mere specks on the infinite, finally 
to vanish amidst the gossamer clouds. Then, 
as though the spell were broken, both would come 
hurtling earthwards, seeming to strike and buffet 
each other as they fell, finally to alight among the 
crags, filling the whole still air with their distinc- 
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Чуе chattering notes. Call them pirates of the air 
if you choose, but they are infinitely beautiful 
pirates, and, unlike man, they meet their quarry 
on its own ground, and beat it on a level footing. 

On a peat-covered shelf among the crags, not 
thirty feet from the earth, the female hollowed 
out a nest, and here produced four wonderful 
ruddy eggs. Richly speckled and marbled they 
were, dull and round, and to her they were the 
most wonderful things in all the world. How 
she sat and looked at them! How happy she 
was, there at the threshold of her little home, 
grooming her feathers and admiring those priceless 
gems, while her mate hovered around warning the 
world in general to keep away ! 

He was very solicitous of her in these days, 
and while she sat her eggs he hourly brought 
her food—generally a titlark, sometimes a moor- 
hen from the tarn, a sandpiper from the burn, 
or even a snipe, as a special treat, from the upland 
meadows. 

Far behind the reservoir was a long, straight 
moorland road which ran across the tablelands, 
and the vicinity of this road usually afforded 
successful hunting for the tercel. There were 
mice in the ditches, sometimes a grouse was 
maimed by the telegraph wires and fell, unable 
to escape the watchful hawk, while those same 
wires seemed to draw small birds from far and 
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near, especially starlings. Therefore the road was 
well known to the merlin, but one or two motorists 
from that distant city held it in esteem for quite a 
different reason—its long, straight, level stretches 
being unequalled as a speed track. The merlin 
saw the cars regularly and heeded them little, until 
one day he was all but run down. 

A big, grey, two-seater car was sweeping along 
the road, and accompanying it just overhead was 
a snipe—following the car as a snipe often will. 
Either he did not see the telegraph wires, or he 
was looking that moment at the merlin, for he 
collided with them, and spinning through the 
air met the road with a thud not ten paces in 
front of the car. In an instant the merlin was 
upon him, and in an instant the car was upon 
them both. The hawk heard a roar above his 
head, and saw the great, grey thing bearing down 
upon him. With a scream he rose, and for thirty 
yards flapped desperately within a foot of the 
radiator. The two occupants of the car, revelling 
in the chase, put on their last ounce of speed, 
flying along the level stretch in a cyclone of dust, 
but, though the speed was still increasing, the 
merlin drew away. He was flying over the ditch 
now, following every twist and turn of it as he had 
followed the rut, and always not more than a 
yard from the ground. The motorists saw that 
he was flying without effort, and though their 
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speed was increasing in leaps and bounds he re- 
mained always just the same distance ahead. 
Why did he not leave the ditch? Who can 
say ? For two miles they followed him, then the 
pace became too much for the motorists, and the 
merlin, reaching a point at which the ditch ceased 
abruptly, swooped over the wall and sped his way 
over the ling tops. 

“What a chase!” exclaimed one of the occu- 
pants of the car. “Апа how pretty it was! 
What was it ? ” 

“A hawk,” was the best of her companion’s 
information. “ He could fly all right. We touched 
sixty-two ! ” 

This unaccountable habit of following some 
marked course was peculiar to the merlin, and 
the girl who lived by the watergate often saw the 
pretty creature flying and alighting on the sheep 
track ahead of her on her weekly trips to the 
village. 

Once again ere the lush green of summer was 
upon the valleys the tercel all but lost his life at 
the margin of the great reservoir, but this time 
in quite a different way. He was winnowing 
round the reed points when some black object 
cut through the water just ahead of him. Prob- 
ably he mistook it for a moorhen trying to evade 
him by diving, but in point of fact it was the 
speckled dorsal fin of a mammoth trout. 
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In an instant the merlin had pounced, striking 
his talons deep into the flesh of the fish, which, 
with a mighty swirl that lashed the water into 
foam, dashed across the surface, dragging the 
bird with him, then dived. 

Whether it was that the merlin’s talons really 
were fast, or whether it was that it simply did 
not occur to him to let go, I cannot say, but at 
all events he was dragged along and under, flapping 
wildly all the time. Down into the black waters 
he went, shocked and horrified, then somehow 
he freed himself and flapped his way to the bank, 
where he sat for nearly an hour, drying out his 
feathers and thinking about it all. 

On that eventful day the she-merlin hatched 
out her brood—little round, squirming, fluffy 
things they were, black-eyed and pot-bellied. At 
first there was little of them but their eternal 
hunger, and, as they grew, this grew with them. 
Both parents were kept busy now, flying to and 
from the nest in an unrelenting and fruitless effort 
to satisfy these mites, and at this time the merlins 
killed only such creatures as could be caught and 
carried without effort. Mice were their staple 
diet ; sometimes the tercel brought home a limp 
grass snake caught in the act of squirming across 
the long, straight road, while his mate’s speciality 
were very young rabbits and titlarks. 

As the young hawks grew their demands upon 
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their parents were truly enormous, and it was just 
at this critical time that the most unfortunate thing 
on earth befell the merlins. 

For the hen bird fell to one of the keeper’s traps, 
and at sundown the man came and took the poor 
trampled thing from the inexorable jaws. 

The load had been heavy enough for two of 
them, but now there was only one. How he 
managed I do not know, but this I do know—that 
from dawn till night he was a-wing, gliding, search- 
ing, swooping, carrying, ever a joy to behold. I 
know that when the nights were wet he sheltered 
the chicks with his wings, as their mother would 
have done, and so this lonely little bird played 
his part nobly and well, for the young developed 
quickly, and very soon they were flying after him. 

As for his loss—did he miss her? That I can- 
not say, but the girl at the watergate will tell you 
that every evening that summer a little blue hawk 
would hang in mid-air, searching that corner of 
the lake where the notice-board stood, threaten- 
ing all and any with dire penalty for the pollution 
of the water, and, as he turned to go, he would 
utter а wild, sad “ Kree-kee!’’—the call note 
which of old would have brought his mate to his 
side. 


THE FOUMART 


E was the last of his unloved race in all those 

wild woods, and had he been content to 

remain in the woods, all might have gone well 

with him. And, incidentally, this story would 
never have been written. 

Foumart’s exact technical standing in the ferret 
world we need not discuss, but to all intents and 
purposes he was nothing more or less than a large 
brown, wild ferret. But while a ferret in the 
ordinary way is bad enough, Foumart was quicker 
of sight and scent and movement than any ferret 
we have ever known, because, as I say, he was wild. 

Old Ned Nodwell was fishing at the Otter’s 
Pool one sundown when he heard a great dis- 
turbance among the pile of loose boulders just 
where the river makes its bend—hissings, snortings, 
and an occasional rumbling growl. He knew the 
sounds as those of an otter, and thinking that the 
animal might have encountered a trap, he ap- 
proached silently. What he saw was a large 
otter prancing hither and thither among the 
boulders, as though pursuing something, but the 
light was so bad that he could not make out what 
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‘she was after. Presently the chase drew a little 


nearer to him, and Nodwell saw a beast which he 
took to be a large stoat dart from a crevice behind 
the otter. It dashed straight at the latter, which 
was searching a few feet away, but as the otter 
saw the smaller beast coming, she turned with a 
vicious hiss, and next instant the little stranger 
darted into another cranny, too small for the big 
water-weasel to follow. She tore at the entrance, 
striving to force a way in, but as she did so the 
“stoat” appeared above ground fully twelve 
paces away, and pausing a moment to watch and 
listen, sitting bolt upright in the characteristic 
weasel pose, it made off unseen into the wood, 
leaving the otter to sort out the riddle. 

Keenly interested in the ways of wild nature, 
old Ned was overcome with curiosity as to what 
the strange beast, which the otter evidently hated 
so bitterly, might be. He felt sure that it was 
not a stoat—much too large and dark—and having 
no book-knowledge Ned knew nothing about pole- 
cats and martens and such-like gentry, which for 
years had been little more than a name in that 
locality. It occurred to him that if he could find 
the animal’s tracks where it crossed the sand this 
might at any rate prove whether it was a stoat; 
so, climbing the fence, Nodwell made his way over 
the rocks to the point at which the encounter had 


occurred. 
Io 
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But here another surprise awaited Ned. He 
had naturally expected the otter to make straight 
for the water immediately on sighting him, but 
it did nothing of the kind. Instantly it crouched, its 
head and body flat down on the boulder, watching 
him intently ; then, as he drew nearer, it suddenly 
rose, and with an ugly hiss came straight at him. 

For a moment the unpleasant thought occurred 
to Ned that the otter might be suffering from 
hydrophobia, hence her attitude towards the other 
beast; but this idea was speedily dismissed by the 
sight of a small, dark object lying at his feet. In 
that fraction of a second his mind took in what 
the object was. It was a young otter, so young 
as hardly to have its eyes open—brutally done 
to death by some unknown assassin ! 

Unknown? Never for a moment did Ned 
doubt who the assassin was. The indications of 
murder clearly bespoke the weasel tribe, and Ned 
knew now why the mother otter had so viciously 
hunted the other beast. She was still coming 
towards him, snaking, flattened out between the 
boulders, uttering at intervals her evil hiss, and 
out of respect for her bereavement Ned drew back 
a few paces. So she came right up, snatched up 
the dead cub, and shot, sliding half the way, towards 
the river, into the foam-flaked depths of which 
she vanished with an oily swish. And as she 
went Ned distinctly heard the hushed “ moorhen ” 
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call of another otter somewhere near, and he knew 
that the mate of the bereaved mother had been 
watching him and her the while. 

“Well, if that don’t beat the band!” muttered 
Ned ; then he set to work to look for the tracks of 
the mysterious assassin. 

He was not long in finding them, and on all fours 
he struck a match. The light guttered out in the 
faint evening breeze, and as it did so Ned straight- 
ened himself, one hand on his back in a way which 
indicated the old, old touch of autumn. 

“ That ain’t no stoat!” was his final summing- 
up; then, collecting his rod and net from the 
fence end where he had left them, he waded the 
river at his old familiar ford above the fall, striking 
the footpath which crossed the meadow-grass to 
the white-walled homestead where he had lodgings. 

That night old Ned told his adventure to the 
farmer beside the kitchen fire, under a roof festooned 
with seasoning hams; but the farmer was rather 
a dull-witted fellow, who attached little import- 
ance to Ned’s yarns. Ned was a fisherman, and 
anyway, he always saw five times as much as 
any one else. But the farmer did not allow for 
the fact that, Ned being a skilled fisherman, he 
had of necessity trained his observation to a very 
high pitch ; besides which, his life and his disposi- 
tion were all in favour of his seeing more than 
other people. So all the farmer said was, “ Hope 
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the varmint stays оп the other side of the river ! ” 
And there they dismissed the subject. 

When, later on, Ned wandered out over his last 
pipe and for his customary glance at the weather, he 
did not, as a matter of fact, even notice the weather, 
nor did he notice the night-hawks which filled earth 
and heaven. Indeed, he noticed nothing at all, 
and he went back into the house, mechanically 
turning the rusty key, with the remark : 

“Неауеп knows what it was, but it weren’t a 
stoat!” 

But Ned’s experiences with the strange beast 
were not yet ended. High up in the wood across 
the river he had, a few years before, built a box- 
trap for rabbits. Through the bottom of the 
high boundary wall ran a wooden tunnel, which, 
having become overgrown with moss, looked like 
a natural part of the ancient boundary; but that 
wooden tunnel was provided with a hinged floor, 
which could be locked and unlocked at will. And 
beneath this false floor was a wooden box, by 
which any bunny which fell through was received, 
there to remain a hapless prisoner till Ned came 
along to empty the box. 

Many of the young rabbits were now well grown, 
and since the mistress at the white-walled home- 
stead had an unfailing demand for rabbit pie, Ned 
had recently unlatched the false floor, and every 
morning he tramped up the wood to see his luck. 
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On this particular morning—a few days after the 
events just described—he saw, on peeping through 
the wire netting window, that there were, ap- 
parently, several rabbits in the box, though none 
of them moved. So he opened the lid and gingerly 
thrust in his hand. 

Thereupon Ned received the fright of his life, 
for an adder, seemingly, had fallen foul of the 
trap. Не felt the vicious stab of its fangs, then, as 
he snatched out his hand, the lid was thrown open, 
and from it shot a black-and-brown beast, the 
size of a large ferret! It uttered an angry clucking 
sound, but next moment it was heading like a 
streak for the undergrowth near, finally to vanish 
into a hazel thicket. 

Ned looked at his hand, and shook the streaming 
blood from his finger-tips. Then, gazing maliciously 
after the vanished streak, he muttered : 

“ Anyway, that weren’t по stoat ! ” 

Just what it was he did not know, and as for 
the rabbits which had accompanied it in the trap, 
they at any rate would tell no stories. 


That very night the foumart, the polecat, call 
him what you will, achieved something in the line 
of a great ambition. For a very long time he had 
wished to cross the river. On his side was nothing 
but the unending forests, and above that the heather. 
True that this world of his satisfied all his needs, 
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certainly at this season, when the cushats were 
nesting, and when young birds and woodcock 
could be taken from the leafy banks, as easily as 
picking berries. And higher the heather was 
swarming with moorgame, whose helpless chicks 
stood no cha.ce of escape from such as he. 

Still, I say, Foumart had longed to cross the 
river, for over there, from the vicinity of the white- 
walled homestead with its spreading chestnut 
trees, there came each evening the honking of 
geese and the cackle of poultry, as well as, at times, 
a scent which stirred him to the innermost recesses 
of his soul. It was, I believe, that scent which 
held him to this place, for it was the spring of 
the year, and the scent was the scent of his own 
race—the smell of ferret! For old Ned kept a 
brace of ferrets in a wire cage behind the farm 
buildings. 

That night Foumart found a way across the 
river. It consisted of a single steel cable running 
from bank to bank, all that remained of the once 
picturesque suspension bridge. The cable was 
rusty and frayed, suspended from two crumbling 
stone pillars, now a rampant mass of “ Snow on 
the Mountains.” So Foumart began to tight- 
rope across, swinging his bushy tail to retain his 
balance, for he was not really much of a climber, 
and the white, roaring rapids below rather upset 
his nerve. 
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Still, the fact remains that Foumart got across, 
and a minute or two later he was bounding in 
even undulations through the meadow grass towards 
his goal. He went straight for the ferret cage, 
making a detour of the buildings in order to gain 
it, just as though he had visited the place a dozen 
times before. But the ferrets were, of course, 
secure behind the wire-mesh front; there was no 
way in and no way out, so that Foumart had to 
content himself with breaking his claws on the 
wire, conducting a conversation the while with 
the prisoners within. Also he succeeded in tearing 
away a goodly portion of the door; but his task 
was obviously a hopeless one, and since there 
were other things of interest all around, he finally 
gave it up. 

Foumart aimed next for the henhouse, but he 
went by way of a short cut through a ventilation 
hole in the barn wall, dropping down on to the 
stomach of a sleeping cow, which snorted loudly, 
thence via the manger, into the hayshed, where 
the unexpected happened.. There was a rustling 
ahead, and across the darkness of his direct line 
of vision shot a black shadow, to come to a sudden 
stop straight in his path, there to utter the scream- 
ing, hissing command: “ Halt!” followed by a 
rumble as of distant guns. This was the stable 
cat, who, as ill chance would have it, was nursing 
her kittens somewhere near. 
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“ Halt !” she screeched, and Foumart did halt. 
But only for the merest fraction of time. That 
terrific bluff, the bristling coat, the phosphorescent 
eyes, the suggestion of ten thousand fur-buried 
fish-hooks, each itching to bury itself in some one, 
something, might have worked in the case of a 
tame ferret. But Foumart was not a tame ferret. 
He was very much of a wild one. And he paused, 
I say, merely for the merest fraction of a second, 
then he shot forward like an arrow from a bow. 

The feline was bowled clean over, and as she 
tried to regain her feet, spluttering and hissing, she 
had clearly forgotten all about her kittens. All 
she wanted to do was to gain an air hole, half full 
of hay seeds, six feet up the massive stone wall. 
Her first leap landed just short, and she fell back, 
slick on top of the polecat. 

When he left the hayshed five minutes later, 
Foumart, spitting fur from his mouth, poised on 
a cart shaft, undecided for a moment which way 
to go. In the oak rafters of the barn porch directly 
overhead several house-martins were nesting. Just 
ahead, on the green expanse of the yard triangle, 
was a chicken coop, barred and bolted, but inside 
which sat a Buff Orpington with her flourishing 
brood. In the surviving chamber of the ruined 
gatehouse several young turkeys were roosting, 
next door two fat pigs grunted in their sleep, in 
the paddock beyond was the henhouse, while 
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everywhere in the hollow walls about him he could 
hear the squeaking and scampering of rats. No 
wonder he paused, for the foumart is an ambitious 
beast. When he sees or hears living things about 
him his one idea is to kill them all, to leave deadly 
silence along his bloody wake, and Foumart was 
just wondering how he could most speedily attain 
that end. 

Anyway, tradition says that a henhouse makes 
a lovely shambles when properly handled, so Fou- 
mart decided to start there. And, as chance would 
have it, his luck was in. Normally the woman 
closed the slide door to keep the rats out of the 
roost, but that night she had omitted to do so. 
So Foumart was able to walk right in, and next 
moment he was head over heels all among the 
plump roosters which crowded the perches. The 
din was, of course, awful, but the hour was late, 
the walls of the farmhouse were thick, and the 
farmer and his wife were not especially addicted to 
an excess of fresh air to lighten their slumbers. 

Old Ned, however, was a light sleeper, and he 
was wakened by the whining of the dog in the 
kitchen below, punctuated by her scratching at 
the panels. So he slipped on some clothing and 
went down. 

The dog was clearly anxious to be let out, so 
Ned opened the door. As he did so he distinctly 
heard the bedlam from the henhouse. “A fox!” 
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thought he, and snatching up the nearest weapon, 
which chanced to be an ancient salmon spear, he 
hastily followed the dog, which had now gained 
several yards’ lead. He was just in time to see 
her bound over the paddock wall, and when Ned 
arrived at the henhouse she was shaking her head 
wildly. She appeared to have something in her 
mouth—nay, it was clinging to her nose, for now 
she began to whine hysterically, striving to dis- 
lodge it with her forepaws. 

Old Ned dashed up, his spear poised. He struck 
wildly, breaking the spear, but in the starlight he 
hit only the dog and the turf under her. Then the 
thing, whatever it was, loosed its hold, shot under 
the “ kissing gate,” and set off pell-mell across the 
meadow by the footpath, heading for the river, 
the dog in hot pursuit. | 

Old Ned was through that gate like а three- 
year-old, and following at his best speed. Nothing 
warmed his heart like a good chase, and text 
minute he stood breathless under the crumbling 
buttress of the ancient bridge, while the dog made 
futile leaps against the masonry. 

“ Ор there are you, you varmint 2” muttered 
Ned. Then he caught sight of the rusty cable 
spanning the river. He fancied that the cable 
was swinging a little, and following it with his 
eyes he thought he saw a dark, moving object 
midway across. 5 
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Next moment Ned had hold of the cable with 
both hands, and there he swung and shook till the 
rapid undulations ran along its entire length. He 
applied all his weight and strength, and presently 
he was certain that he heard above the rush of the 
white waters a snarl of defeat—that he saw a dark 
object falling, midway across, to strike the surface 
with a faint splash, which was instantly swallowed 
up. 

So Foumart was forced at length to swim, a 
contingency he had hoped to avoid, if swimming, 
indeed, it could be termed in that white cataract. 
He was under water as often as he was on the 
surface. He progressed head foremost, tail fore- 
most, back upwards, belly upwards, any and every 
way imaginable, till at length he was gathered in 
with the drifting blossoms, and over the fall he 
went, to drop a sheer twelve feet into the depths 
of the Otter’s Pool. 

Into the Otter’s Pool, I say ; the deepest, darkest 
pool in all the upper stretches of the river. Evil 
traditions were attached to that pool, dark stories 
of the evil bygone days, when packmen from across 
the Border mysteriously disappeared after a visit 
to the white-walled homestead beneath the spread- 
ing chestnuts. But all that is another story, and 
belongs to another age. 

In the centre of the pool Foumart rose at last 
to the surface amidst a thousand sparkling bubbles 
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welling up from the green depths—rose like a drift- 
ing cloth, more than half-drowned, and quite in- 
capable of fighting further the strength of the 
current. For he was a land-weasel, which is quite 
a different thing from the graceful water-weasels, 
to whom all those mighty forces are the toys of life. 

From away down at the foot of the pool, from 
among the shadowy boulders where the river 
narrows again and takes its next downward plunge, 
sounded the harsh, mysterious call of an otter. 
Then two wedge-shaped ripples of light began to 
head upwards from the shadows—upwards and 
across the pool, the two gradually converging, 
till they met at the point at which the polecat lay. 
There sounded a devilish, hissing scream, for a 
moment the surface was lashed into foam, then the 
polecat disappeared, dragged under from below, 
and quietude settled again. 


Next morning the farmer found his henhouse 
a shambles. Fourteen fowls had been killed, 
and several of the survivors were almost feather- 
less. A little later he went to feed his cattle, and 
in the hayshed he found everything littered with 
white fluff. On the floor lay the stable cat, quite 
dead of course, and not far from her, her five kittens. 
And they, too, were dead. 

But old Ned it was who made the greatest dis- 
covery down at his fishing that evening, for it 
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cast some light upon the mystery. On the sandy 
bar below the Otter’s Pool he found something 
which looked as though it might originally have 
been a large brown ferret. Judging from its ap- 
pearance one might have thought that it had 
quarrelled actively with a mincing-machine. 

For several seconds Ned stared, then glancing 
up-stream he muttered slowly: “ Ѕо you was on 
the cable, was you!” He paused a moment, 
touching the dead creature with the toe of his 
wading-boot. ‘‘ Looks as though the otters did 
you in,” he resumed. “ Апа they ain’t half got 
their own back !”’ 

Still there was a longer pause, then straighten- 
ing his back Ned concluded with an air of self- 
congratulation : 

“ Anyway, that ain’t no blooming 500451!” 
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OW Furich came to find herself dependent 
upon the family of Mark Nathan at 
Windydoors does not concern this story. She 
came from a good home to supplant Brindle, the 
smooth-coated old tom who for years past had 
acted at Windydoors in the capacity of household 
exterminator of rats and mice—came in an egg 
basket, over miles of rutty road in Mark Nathan’s 
rickety dog-cart, and arriving, she was dumped in the 
centre of the kitchen floor amidst the wholly hostile 
throng of Mark Nathan’s children—hostile, that was, 
so far as the kitten’s experience of children went. 
But, had the kitten known it, this was a red- 
letter night in the new era of her life. She was 
fed on new milk, feasted by one child then another, 
hauled about and cuddled and squabbled over 
with an excess of affection which was almost as 
trying as the entire lack of it which characterised 
her subsequent career. When bedtime came, she 
was given a cosy corner in the doll’s cradle close 
by the kitchen fire, accompanied by a litter of 
wax and wooden dolls all in the last stages of 


some rampant skin disease. 
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When breakfast-time came with the chill of 
morning, some of the novelty had worn off. The 
children had a four-mile walk to school, and the 
thoughts of the coming day left little room for 
kitten worship. Soon they were gone, and a 
blessed quietude reigned upon the house. The 
men departed to the moor, and Furich, left alone 
with Mrs. Nathan and the infant, fell to exploring 
her new abode. 

Furich missed her mother sorely, but being well 
fed and warm, her sorrow was not unrelenting, 
and as the morning wore on the hostile strangeness 
of the place began to wear off. It was then, alas! 
that a pardonable misjudgment occurred, which, 
trifling though it was, tossed the dice what was to 
decide, for good or ill, the whole of Furich’s career. 

The baby was seated in her wicker-chair by the 
kitchen door when the movement of her little 
pink sleeve attracted the kitten. It was not 
the baby at which Furich sprang, but the moving 
sleeve. She did not know, or did not realise, that 
inside that sleeve was a plump pink arm, and so 
she leapt and seized the plaything in her cruel 
little claws. 

A scream from the baby brought the mother to 
the spot, and there she saw Furich clinging to the 
infant’s arm, switching her tail, and biting with 
all the seeming ferocity of a tiny tiger. 

That was enough. Furich was driven out and 
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forced to seek refuge under the mangle. The 
baby’s arm was scratched in three places—not 
badly scratched, to be sure, but the sight of the 
blood outraged the mother. When the hubbub 
had subsided a little, the woman went back into 
the washhouse, armed with a broom, and, but for 
her own agility and smallness of person, Furich’s 
history might have ended there. 

But in another sense Furich’s fate was surely. 
sealed. She was too newly established to have 
won the lasting affection of the household, and she 
had earned for herself a bad name at the outset 
by scratching the sacred baby of the house! Thus, 
by an incident even less than the movement of a 
scrap of cloth, may the destinies of living things 
be sealed | 

Furich knew well that she was in disgrace, and 
when evening brought the return of the household, 
together with a driving drizzle, she sought sanctu-. 
ary under the furniture, peering out panther-like 
and distrustful. То one then another the baby’s 
wounds were exhibited, and one then another 
buffeted Furich from this corner to the next, 
till she was dazed with fear and bewilderment. 
The boys, glad for some excuse whereby the hunting 
of what they considered their natural prey was 
justified, discovered an excellent indoor amuse- 
ment in an organised cat hunt, and armed with 
catapults and clubs, a room-to-room chivvy ensued 
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—quite a normal form of amusement in that slackly 
disciplined household. Old Brindle, the tom, had 
loved the baby and watched by her, and Furich 
was forthwith regarded as an unjustifiable usurper. 

Thus, when the kitten eventually escaped by a 
back window, and fell twelve feet into the dripping 
heather, her career as a house cat ceased. Hence- 
forth she was to be a stable cat, and there are two 
kinds of stable cats—those which know gentleness 
and love, and those which are the common sport 
of all. Which of the two a stable kitten becomes, 
depends not upon itself, but upon the humans 
whose threshold it inhabits. 

So Furich’s career hung in the balance. Her 
character was still in the mould, and had there 
been no small boys attached to the household, a 
place of gentleness and love might yet have been 
hers. True that the horror of that night of dis- 
grace would have lingered ever in her memory, 
an indelible impression on her infant mind; true 
that ever after, encountering a stranger, she would 
have crouched panther-like waiting for the stranger 
to show his hand. A friendly sign, a gentle word, 
would perhaps have won her confidence and trust, 
but never would she have given that unquestion- 
ingly and unwaveringly, as do those few of her 
tribe who have no haunting memories. 

So for the next few days little Furich dallied 
on the outskirts of the family, waiting—watching, 

II 
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for the invitation that never came. How easily 
they could have won her now—a friendly sign, 
a sympathetic caress, and all her panther-like 
distrust would have vanished in her readiness to 
make friends. She was not a wild cat by nature ; 
she sprang from a long line of fireside ancestors, 
and from them she inherited a certain love for 
man’s friendship, and for the manifold comforts 
that it means. 

But the die was already cast. The small boys 
sighting her, uttered that awful war-cry of theirs, 
and fled in her pursuit. She had no difficulty in 
evading them, here among the farm buildings, and 
so she came to understand the appearance of 
one of the sons of the household as the signal to 
creep under a certain hayrick—a blessed place 
of harbourage throughout the greater part of her 
career at Windydoors. The eldest son of the 
house, who helped his father on the moor, was 
old enough to regard the kitten with a certain 
superior indifference, but—Furich was not a pretty 
kitten! Even her own mother, blinded by mother 
love, could not have thought her the beauty of 
the litter, and when the eldest son of the house 
beheld her little panther face, watching him green- 
eyed round a corner of the pigsty, he could never 
resist uttering a hiss between his lips, which was 
a signal to his dog, that the latter gentleman was 
quite ready to obey. Thus Furich became the 
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sport not only of the children, but of the dogs 
which shared the very outbuildings which were 
now her lot in life. 

Only one member of the household was indifferent 
to her—Mark Nathan himself; and Mark had his 
own theories about stable cats—one of which was 
that if you feed a stable cat, it doesn’t pay its way 
by killing vermin, and to this creed he conveniently 
clung. As a theory it was all right, but in practice 
a stable cat lives by its wits, no more dependent 
upon those creatures which man is pleased to dub 
vermin, than it is upon man himself, or the things 
he would preserve. Every cat is a thief and a 
poacher, some perhaps more so than others, but 
the extent to which a cat practises these arts is 
again in the hands of man himself, governed by 
circumstances which he alone controls. 

In due course the baby incident was forgotten, 
and now, indeed, Furich might have won her way 
back into the household. Too late! She had 
learnt to live without man. She had drunk of the 
cup of the wilderness, which is blood red and 
brimming, Man she had come to regard merely 
as a creature to be avoided, and with sullen in- 
dependence she slunk from him, returning hatred 
and distrust for indifference. 

It was the spring of the year—the Moon of 
Plenty, a wild, wet spring, even in the sheltered 
valleys, but here on the hills it was inexorable. 
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At nighttime, when, had the fates been gentle, 
Furich would have stretched herself luxuriously 
by the kitchen fire, fawning against the legs of 
human friends, she now wandered afield, a veritable 
little tigress of destruction. At dusk she would 
sally forth, stealing furtively through the secret 
alleyways of the night, where bloody and horrible 
things are done. There, at the burn edge you 
might have seen her, and while the wind sighed 
through the alders, and shook a million jewels from 
their boughs, Furich, silent, watchful, quick to 
shrink or to strike, hunted the water-voles, or 
watched with wicked, fiery eyes while the restless 
sandpipers, knowing she was there, though they 
could not see her, fled back and forth from rock to 
rock, piping their alarm. 

True that there were mice enough in the out- 
buildings, but they were fewer and less easy to 
catch than the millions in the grass. Furich came 
to depend upon them less and less, and to depend 
more and more on her own hunting afield. Other 
creatures of the wild she came to know—Lutra, 
the otter, whom often she saw poised in sculptured 
grace on the boulders of the burn; Brock, the 
badger, after whom she was named in the Gaelic 
tongue, and whom she saw once or twice coming 
down from the pine wood to feed on the wild 
hyacinth roots by the stream. Then there were 
certain other creatures which hunted by night, 
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and the scent of which caused a shudder of fear to 
possess her as she stole away from that dread 
scent. They were the weasels! Furich learnt 
that the blue hares each had its private runway, 
by which it came at dawn and dusk, each to the 
minute, almost to the second; and she learnt 
that on certain nights a lank, lean mountain fox 
followed the burn to a certain bend, where some- 
times wild duck were to be seen. None of these 
folk did she regard as friends, for it is the law of 
the wild that no hunter crosses the trail of another. 
Their paths may converge, each may know that 
the other is there, but there is no recognition— 
no actual meeting, except by unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Normally, seeing or hearing each 
other, each makes a slight detour, and they go 
their respective ways in assumed ignorance that 
they are otherwise than alone. So it was with 
Lutra and Brock and Reynard and Furich; but the 
other folk, the true killers, move aside for no one. 
They are the highwaymen of the night, and as 
such the right of road is undisputedly theirs. 

But though Furich had no friends, she soon 
learnt to profit by the presence of those who were 
indifferent to her. She learnt that Lutra, the 
otter, having killed a trout, was prone to swim 
with it to the flat boulder of rock at the head of 
the alder pool, and that often Lutra left more 
than she ate. Once also Reynard, finding himself 
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in the midst of a family of half-grown ducklings, 
killed the whole brood and left them littered broad- 
cast, so Furich, being a cat, acquired the art 
of watching without being seen. By degrees she 
became more and more familiar with the ways 
of these other folk, and often she profited by their 
hunting when one less versed in woodlore would 
have gone hungry. 

So, living in the Wild, a tame cat only in so 
far as she made her home under a man-built roof, 
Furich became big-eared and heavy-coated, and 
her eyes took on a savage lustre which belongs 
not to the creatures of man’s hearth. As she had 
become a wild cat by nature, thus did she surely 
become a wild cat in looks and in point of bearing, 
which no artless paint and powder could have 
denied. So from her tiny kittenhood, when she 
would have accepted man’s trust and love as her 
natural heritage, Furich was moulded now, as 
many another wanton is moulded, by the irons 
of man’s heedless justice, dealing their blows im- 
partially, each an indelible scar, till out of virgin 
beauty rises wolfishness and vice, which man 
himself has sculptured, yet shudders as he looks 
upon, little thinking that it is the work of his 
own hands. 

Furich’s shortlived kittenhood was gone. She 
had been an ugly kitten, but she had grown up an 
uglier cat, bearing the unmistakable imprint of 
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the thief and the outlaw. For weeks past now 
she had lived by murdering, and naturally such a 
life had influenced her in every way. She had fed 
chiefly on young rabbits and the young of moorland 
birds. The keeper knew her, and was awaiting 
his chance, but again the fates stepped in and 
diverted the stream of Furich’s career. 

Joe, one of the younger boys, had just reached 
that period which, I suppose, is inevitable in any 
healthy outdoor youngster of the sturdier sex. 
He was keen on trapping—trapping anything 
which deserved to be trapped, and his list was a 
fairly elastic one. He began by trapping mice 
in the kitchen cupboard, and, bloated with success, 
he turned his attention to the rats in the stable- 
yard. Again triumphant he accompanied the 
keeper on the round of his vermin sets, and obtained 
numerous wrinkles which still further fired him 
with ambition. He set traps on his way to school, 
and (secretly) on his way tochurch. He was seldom 
seen otherwise than carrying one of those villainous 
and badly designed abortions known as an English 
rabbit-trap. He could discuss the various merits 
of settings at length, and the farmyard rooster de- 
veloped a limp for which none but Joe could account. 

One evening, on observing Furich peering at 
them round the mistle door while his father was 
milking, Joe remarked casually: “ Bloodthirsty 
varmint that cat, isn’t she, Dad г” 
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Joe’s father absently agreed, and equally absently 
he added, that he’d “ be glad to get shut of her.” 

That was enough. Joe dissolved, and was seen 
no more till fall of dusk. He had promoted himself 
yet another step in the capacity of vermin exter- 
minator of the range ! 

Next morning Joe ran to his father, who was in 
the act of milking an extremely obstreperous cow. 
“ Dad—Dad !” he cried. “The cat’s fast in one 
of my traps! ” 

Mark Nathan rose—chiefly because he had no 
alternative but to rise or be knocked over for 
the fourth time. He hammered the cow in the 
ribs with the milking-stool, then turned and cuffed 


his son. “ Then go and let her out, you young 
whelp!” he cried, and proceeded solemnly with 
his milking. 


Mark Nathan was not a well-balanced man, and 
his children knew that if he chastised them, it was 
because he himself was angry, not because they 
had done wrong. To-morrow, indeed, he might 
caress them for the same offence as to-day brought 
down his chastisement. So Joe, retreating to the 
mistle door, blubbered and called his father names, 
till his father’s angry responses and threats merged 
into coaxings, finally entreaties, and Joe eventually 
went his way to school with the.cause of the combat 
totally forgotten. t, 

It was just after midnight when Furich encoun- 
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tered Joe’s devilish device, cunningly set by the 
way she came and went under the hayrick, and 
perhaps the less said about the hours that followed 
the better. Furich did not fight to free herself, 
as a dog or a weasel would have done. Instead 
she endured all with that silent, unending patience 
of her kind. At intervals she mewed a little, but 
she did not struggle. She was caught by her 
right forepaw, and well she knew that unaided 
she was powerless. Her agonies for the most 
part were purely mental—the waiting, waiting, 
for what seemed to be her inevitable doom, doom 
in some hideous form which as yet she knew not ; 
but above all the awful, animal dread of being 
held—of being trapped! There are men who can 
speak from experience of that overwhelming, in- 
describable horror, the wakening of animal instincts 
—a horror which endless ages of immunity from 
his native foes has failed to destroy even in man 
himself, and which is the greatest of all horrors 
where dumb creatures are concerned. 

So the dawn came, and the day began to linger 
by, while Furich, crouching on the thing of iron, 
her imprisoned paw long since dead to all pain, 
slowly became dazed, overwhelmed, by the magni- 
tude of her own misfortune. 

Mark Nathan was a kind-hearted man in his 
own slipshod, unbalanced way, and when he 
had finished his milking, he bethought himself of 
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the cat, and wondered if Joe had remembered 
to release her. So he began to amble round the 
buildings, and Furich heard his heavy footfall. 
She mewed plaintively, for though she dreaded 
man more than all other living things, her animal 
instincts told her that now, in the hour of her 
direst need, man alone could help her. 

So old Mark hauled out the trap, placed one huge 
boot on the spring, and freed the captive, and 
even as she limped away, Furich turned and hurled 
a hissing snarl at her redeemer. 

Till nightfall Furich rested in the loft and nursed 
her throbbing, aching leg, then as darkness brought 
forth the whispers of the mice millions, she rose 
and stole out by familiar ways. At the brow of 
the bluff she looked back towards Windydoors, 
and there was hatred and malice in that look. 
Then she limped on into the purple gloom, never 
more to return to the home of such evil memories— 
hating it all, and longing only to leave Windydoors, 
with all its associations, far behind. 

So it came about that the last remaining link 
between Furich and the world of men and women 
was torn asunder. Henceforth she was to live her 
life as a wild cat—truly wild, an Ishmael, and an 
outlaw, bound by no rules, fettered by no obliga- 
tions, asking nothing and taking what was hers 
by strength of claw, giving no quarter and expecting 
none. And, all things considered, по one can 
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blame her for her choice. She was one of a vast 
multitude of Ishmael felines who have little for 
which to thank man, taking as the price of their 
freedom a life of hourly peril, knowing full well 
that what they kill is sacred to man’s possession, 
and accepting in return the curse of steel and 
fire. Indeed the woods are full of such cats, an 
unlovely and unloving breed; but we need not 
penetrate the woods to find their counterparts, 
victimising society because they аге society’s 
victims. 

Out through the deep heather, on towards the 
heights, following here a watercourse, there a sheep 
track—coming once upon a party of mountain 
- hares, drifting hither and thither like ghosts of 
the moonlight as they frolicked at some strange 
game of their own, Furich went her way. Whither 
she was going she did not know, save that she 
was seeking a new home. By daybreak she had 
crossed the entire height of land, and peering down 
from the lofty crags she saw a great valley far 
below her, brimming with lochs, radiant with 
emerald fields and sweeping beech woods. She 
paused and sniffed the scented air of God’s great 
spaces, and then she heard the sound of harsh 
screaming from somewhere below her. Instantly 
she flattened, for instinctively she knew that it 
was the screaming of young birds, and she was 
hungry. Down the face of the cliff she slid, from 
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shelf to shelf, from crevice to crevice, and then she 
saw them—three black-eyed, pot-bellied balls of 
fluff crouching on a huge nest of burnt heather 
just below. 

Furich trickled in their direction, and then it 
was that she learnt her first real lesson of the truly 
wild. Never before had she realised the fact that 
here in the wilderness she must fight for her exist- 
ence, on a level footing with the rest. Overhead 
was a zip of speeding wings, swift as a thunder- 
bolt, and a scream of rage rent the morning quietude. 
The scream began a hundred yards away, a frenzied 
“ Kree !” but it flashed on like a rocket, and the 
thunderbolt was upon her. Furich, looking up, 
reared to meet the bird of prey, but almost before 
she could unsheath her claws she was hurled back- 
wards into giddy space. 

The fall would have killed any creature but a 
cat, yet five minutes later Furich was seated in 
the pale, slanting sunbeams, at the top of the pine 
wood, grooming her coat, and at intervals bristling 
at the memory of what had happened. But this 
incident helped her to realise what few wild cats 
of the tame variety realise—that other creatures 
had rights as well as herself ! 

That was a wonderful wood, full of ванн 
brooks and unexpected dells, where ferns glistened 
in the mottled sunlight and shadow, and rare wild 
flowers—found in no other part of all the range— 
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beautified the hollows. Man could not have 
made a garden so beautiful as that wood, for this 
was a thousand gardens in one. There were 
scented pine groves, green carpeted, and cool; 
there were dingy fir thickets and open leaf-strewn 
beech slopes; there were dense entanglements of 
briar, while here and there Dame Nature, with a 
kindly thought for her hunted children, piled high 
the slopes with mighty boulders, boulder upon 
boulder, draping each edge and pathway with 
tapestries of creeper and fern. At the foot of the 
wood was the silver river, above the endless heather, 
while on either side the valley slopes were rich in 
pasture lands and wooded glens. It was here, 
where Nature had scattered with a lavish hand 
ali the jewels that she had to offer, here in the wood 
which man named long ago, in a language he has 
now forgotten, “ The Place of Fairy Spirits,” that 
Furich made her home. 

A place of Fairy Spirits it may have been, but 
from that hour on there was a devil in their midst. 
Each night there were sounds of murder in glade 
or glen, and once the barn owl, looking down, saw 
two dark shapes rolling interlocked down the loose 
shale slope of the boundary bluff. One was a 
mother hare, fighting for her young, the other—a 
cat, a barred and bristling cat, marked like a badger, 
to match the moonlight and the shadow! They 
finished the slope with the cat below, clinging 
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horribly to its opponent, and using its hind legs 
with rending, treadmill effect. The hare freed 
herself and got away, but next morning old Ned 
Whillet, the local rabbit-catcher, going the round 
of his snares, found a dead hare in its form, while 
its little ones, doubtless wondering why their 
mother was so still and cold, huddled against her. 
Ned took the leverets away, but close to the dead 
mother he set two strong-springed rabbit traps. 

Next night Furich went to search for the hare, 
and found it, but she did not fall to the traps. 
Being a cat, she would never learn what Reynard 
knew in the art of avoiding these devices, yet 
her experience at Windydoors stood her in good 
stead many times that autumn. All animals 
possess an instinctive fear of traps—or rather 
of something terrible and beyond their under- 
standing, signified by newly turned earth and the 
scent of man—but few live to learn what the trap 
actually is, and to carry the fruits of their learning 
into their after lives. 

Furich was one of the few, and ever suspicious, 
ever watchful, she many times escaped old Ned’s 
devices when, but for her previous experience, she 
would have blundered into them. So, as the Jesuits 
believe, out of evil truly good may arise. 

So in due course Furich learnt of the coming and 
going of old Ned, watching him when he little 
thought he was being watched, and from this it 
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was but one step to following him on his rounds, 
and systematically robbing his traps and snares. 
Thus Furich, accepting the price of the life she 
led, brought upon herself the curse of the one 
man who, above all others, was best able to 
expedite her downfall. 

Truly Furich was living a double life these days. 
She spent the hours of sunlight under a crag in 
the heart of the wood, and actually shared her 
compartment with several adult rabbits. There 
seemed to be a tacit understanding that there, 
at home, they were on a common footing, and true 
to an old adage, Furich had more sense than to 
misconduct herself at the threshold of her own 
home. Yet as dusk fell, and the rabbits swarmed 
forth from their breaks and racks in the ancient 
boundary wall, Furich would steal forth with 
them, one in a long queue of rabbits, rabbits behind 
and in front of her, and along a rabbit runway. 
She might, indeed, have been one of those peaceful 
citizens on whose society she had thrust herself, 
yet thirty minutes later she might have been 
carrying a young rabbit in her jaws, or wickedly 
mauling to death a member of the community 
she had adopted, caught in one of Ned Whillet’s 
snares. 

Yet even a truly wild creature, inheriting all the 
knowledge of the wild, cannot hope to hold out 
long against man’s intentness of purpose, and no 
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creature that has sprung from man’s threshold can 
become so efficient in the ways of the wild as a 
creature which rightly belongs thereto. Furich 
feared and hated man as much as any living thing 
that ranged her habitat. Had she been caught or 
cornered she would have fought fang and claw, 
yet she lacked the art of slyly effacing herself, 
and of seeing ай and doing much without being 
seen, whereby the truly wild folk live to breed their 
kind. The wild folk spring from ancestors who 
have lived because they knew this art, and so it 
comes to them as inherited knowledge; while 
Furich, like most renegade cats, had only her own 
inadequate experience to work upon. So, as she 
had learnt old Ned’s coming and going, for his 
movements were clumsy and by light of day, so 
now Ned became acquainted with her move- 
ments, watching after sunset when she betrayed 
herself. 

So one bitter drizzling dusk—the leaves were 
turning russet now, and how bleak and grim the 
far hills looked !—Furich had hardly left the 
wood when there was a deafening report, and she 
was aware of a terrific blow which fairly hurled 
her from her feet. Dazed, terrified, not knowing 
what had befallen her, she leapt into the air with a 
spluttering howl of pain and fear, then, like a 
flash, she turned and bounded back the way she 
had come. 
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It is said that a cat has nine lives, and truly no 
creature but a cat would have lived so badly 
wounded as Furich was. Spattered with shot 
from end to end, one ear gone, lame in all four 
legs, she dragged herself to the nearest thicket, 
where she lay down and slept. 

O merciful sleep! To the wild folk you come, 
blotting out sickness and pain, deep and oblivious, 
sleep that takes count of nothing till life fades 
away, or perchance one wakens refreshed and 
strengthened, ready to renew those wake-a-day 
wanderings which are life itself. Man pities the 
wild folk in their dumb sufferings, but only he him- 
self is to be pitied—he whose sensitive imagination 
makes sleep impossible when sleep alone might 
save him ! 

All that night and all next day Furich slept. 
At sundown she awoke, groomed herself from end 
to end, and slept again till daybreak. She was 
hungry now, hungry with a cold, gripping hunger 
that struck chill through every fibre of her body. 
She dragged herself forth, but was too weak and 
stiff to hunt. Soon she dragged back, to sleep 
again, but with her hunger her weakness grew, 
till she knew that she was starving. Not by shot 
and powder was she to die, but by the inexorable 
nursling of Nature herself—starvation ! 

So five days dragged by, and the end was very 
near. Furich, hardly able to crawl, lay in the 
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warm sunshine and listened—listened to a tap- 
tap-tap ringing sleepily through the woods. It 
came from a point above, where the white highway 
passed through the timber. She had heard the 
sound for days past, but had heeded it not, know- 
ing it to be the old, one-eyed stone-breaker at his 
work, 

Furich was a renegade, a usurper, call her what 
you will, but from man’s threshold she had sprung, 
and as sure as the Wild return to the Wild, she, 
some day, if she lived, must return to the strata 
from which she sprang. Once, in an hour of dire 
need, she had looked to man to help her, and he 
had not failed; so now, her resources at an end, 
goaded by hunger, knowing that death awaited 
her here, she clutched to redeem that which she 
had abandoned—the help of the Supreme Ruler of 
all Things, who to her was Man. 

As the hunted hare flings itself at the feet of 
the cowboy, as the deer, harried by wolves, turns 
at last to man’s abode for shelter, as the Harlots 
of Persia once turned to their King, as Solomon 
himself sought his God, so now Furich dragged 
herself to the feet of the old stone-breaker, and 
pleaded his mercy. 

There is not much more to tell. The old man 
took her home and fed her. He gave her a place 


by his lonely hearth, and all he had to share was 
hers. 
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The old man lived alone in the tiniest of white- 
walled cottages at the far end of the wood, and 
there, in a single, low-ceilinged room, where the 
sun at midday cast its shadows through the lattice 
window, the sum of his worldly possessions were 
amassed. He went to his work next day, leaving 
the remains of his meal on the table, leaving the 
cat in possession of his chair. When at sundown 
he returned, Furich—as he named her—was 
hungry, yet the food on the table, sacred to his 
possession, she had not touched ! 

So there opened up a new—and now the last— 
era of Furich’s life. Quickly she responded to the 
touch of gentleness and love, and when next she 
sallied forth, prompted by her old savage am- 
bitions, she quickly learnt that that kind of life 
was no longer possible for her. She had lost her 
right ear, and as she crept through the under- 
growth the dew from the twigs and blades sought 
the cavity thus exposed, and all but drove her mad. 
She returned to the cottage, frenziedly shaking her 
head, and so by degrees she acquired a hatred 
for the damp and shadowy nooks from which she 
had for so long wrung her living. 

And to this day the old one-eyed stone-breaker, 
with his one-eared cat, which accompanies him 
to and from his work and sleeps like a dog on his 
jacket while he toils, are a familiar pair to those 
who come and go by that quiet byway of life— 
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an emblematic picture of slow but honest toil, 
and of peaceful, idle devotion, and few there 
are who might remotely guess how that 
strange union between man and beast came into 
being. 


KERAK OF THE BLACK REPUBLIC 


ROM the grey old castle walls the green turf 
slopes in gentle undulations to the lake, 
which is ever of a milk-and-coffee hue, thanks 
to the wallowing of the ancient carp within it; 
and beyond the lake the wilderness, in the elms 
of which the rooks have lived since living memory 
goes. A mighty rookery it is, one of the largest 
in the land, and there the birds assemble each 
spring in their thousands. Some remain the 
‘season through, but during the winter months 
few of the rooks roost there, preferring the shelter 
of the dense larch woods on the opposite slopes of 
the valley. 

For a long time the people at the castle had 
commented on the peculiar call of one of the birds 
which ‘was there the year round. All through 
that winter they heard it, most often at dusk 
and daybreak, but on and off the whole day 
through—a shrill “ Ker-ak, Кег-ак!” quite dis- 
tinct from the comparatively mellow “Caw!” 
with which we are all familiar. One day some one 
commented upon the strangeness of the note, 
which had become so familiar that it might for 
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ever have escaped comment, whereupon a friendly 
discussion arose as to whether one bird only was 
responsible, or whether various birds uttered the 
call as a natural part of the rook vocabulary. 
To settle the point the keeper was sent for and his 
opinion asked. “ That,” said the man, “15 the 
call of a very old rook—one of the leaders of the 
clan. His word goes, and having a special call 
of his own the others do not mistake his voice.” 

“Then it zs one bird all the time ? ” asked one 
of the ladies. 

“ Maybe, ma’m. Maybe two or three of the 
old leaders have the same call.” 

That cleared the discussion up to a certain point, 
but there was one point more. Was it because 
the bird was old and his voice was broken that 
he called thus, unable to utter any other note, 
or had he purposely assumed a tone and accent 
that the rest might know their captain’s voice ? 

This question all but floored the keeper, but 
he rose manfully to the occasion. He thought 
that the call was quite a natural one, and its 
peculiarity owing to the age of the bird. Being 
very old, and therefore very wise, he had auto- 
matically become a leader. The old birds in- 
variably were the leaders. Almost invariably they 
had cracked and broken voices. By such simple 
means does Nature attain her ends. 

Now all this was a very good random shot on 
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the keeper’s part, but he happened to be somewhat 
wide of the mark. That the bird with the strange 
voice was a very old bird was possibly true, but 
he certainly was not a leader. Nor if he lived to 
be a hundred would he ever rise to that position, 
for far from leading, it was not even for him to 
follow. 

Whether it was through sickness or as the result 
of a wound that Kerak became earthbound, de- 
prived of the infinite powers which were rightly 
his heritage, I cannot say. He may have been 
crippled from the egg; he may, indeed, already 
have lived a number of years in the rookery ere 
the breaking of his voice singled him out for human 
attention. But of this I аш sure—that that 
voice of his was assumed, and for a very excellent 
reason. He could caw like any other rook when 
he chose, but that “ Ker-ak, Кег-ак!” was more 
commanding, more far-reaching, and was known 
by all his clansmen for what it was. 

Though unable to fly at all, Kerak, with his 
wings half extended, could make astoundingly 
good progress from branch to branch. He could, 
for example, pass in a few seconds from the topmost 
branch of the topmost elm to his drinking-place 
at the lake edge, whence another light but ungainly 
hop would take him into a green syringa bush, 
then into the branches of a stunted larch, across 
to the fork of a dead ash, and a second or two 
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later it was all straight sailing to any part of the 
sunlit tree-tops which he loved. He came and 
went always by his own favourite ladders and 
bridges; he had his runways in the branches 
as have the squirrels, and as the rabbits, too, 
have their chosen creeps through the greenery 
below. 

In the centre of the wood there was a dense 
clump of blackthorn, and it was owing chiefly 
to this friendly thicket that Kerak, though so 
often heard, was seldom seen. In summer the 
leaves offered shelter enough, but in winter Kerak 
would have fared badly but for that thicket. For 
not only did it serve to hide him from his foes, 
but also from the fury of rain and gale. There, 
when the wind blew hard, Kerak would sit, warm 
and content, his feathers puffed out. There, 
when the frost was keen, he would hide himself 
from its keenest edge, for of all rooks he, at such 
times, had no need for anxiety. His next meal 
would come all right. If there was food in the 
land, he, the impotent, would not want. And 
for the depths of that thorn bush Kerak would 
head at the sound of human feet or at the first 
glimpse of a winged foe overhead, seeming scarcely 
to tap the branches as he fell, for he was wise in 
the knowledge of his weakness, and he took no 
chances. So well able to hide himself was he, so 
alert and quick on the few occasions when indeed 
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he did come before human observation, that cir- 
cumstances were all in favour of his escaping 
notice as a disabled bird. 

Having regard for all the facts, I believe that 
Kerak might have fed himself quite ably. Many 
green glades there were in that sheltered wood 
to which he had free access, and since the other 
rooks never fed there, there surely was food for 
one. But not one morsel of food did Kerak obtain 
for himself. He lived entirely by the labours of 
the other rooks, and he was the spoilt and pampered 
darling of the colony. They knew that call of 
his, as well they might, and he had never to utter 
it in vain. At the day’s breaking, when the rest 
flew back and forth, he would call and call re- 
peatedly. At the sight of another rook overhead 
his shrill “ Ker-ak, Ker-ak ! ?” would ring above the 
clamour of the rest, and any one which carried 
food would hasten to his side. Others, moreover, 
would hurry out, presently to return with food, 
for Kerak always kept on calling till he could 
stuff not another morsel, his voice becoming stifled 
and dim as one after another they rammed the 
choicest fare into his gaping bill, while he flapped 
his wings and created absurd squealing noises, 
like a squab from one of the nests. 

Why they loved him as they did I do not know. 
Perhaps he had been a great rook in his day ; 
perhaps he had done something to advance the 
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community; perhaps he had lost the power of 
flight performing some heroic deed. But the 
darling of the clan he certainly was, for every 
community must have its poor man, its outlet 
for charity, and when there is charity to spare 
there are always those ready to exploit it to 
its dregs, not necessarily impostors, but those 
who are prepared to make the most of their 
need. 

One day there was a great stir in the rookery. 
It was while the people at the castle were at break- 
fast, and suddenly they were startled by wild 
cries of ‘‘ Ker-ak, Кег-ак!” This was an un- 
accustomed hour for the call, for usually it came 
with the day’s breaking, to be heard dimly through 
one’s waking dreams, or as one awoke to the new- 
born day. Moreover, the call was uttered in 
frenzied, eager tones, which seemed to denote a 
state of dire distress; and, rising from the 
breakfast table, the family witnessed a strange 
spectacle. 

Kerak had evidently been ambushed at his 
drinking-place, for now, having by misadventure 
been driven from familiar territory, he was hopping 
up the greensward towards the house in gigantic 
bounds, while at his heels hopped a huge brindle 
wild cat, bristling and immense. Not a genuine 
wild cat this, but a renegade from man’s hearth, 
which, becoming wild in character, had acquired 
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also the semblance of the Wild. The rook was 
making noble efforts to escape, but that he was 
doomed unless a miracle occurred was clear to 
any one. 

But a miracle did occur, for in response to those 
frenzied calls the air, it seemed, became instantly 
full of rooks. In strings and clouds they came, 
and Kerak was enveloped in a lashing haze of 
wings. Next moment the cat was seen bounding 
back for cover, with a whirling army at his heels, 
and when the air cleared, a minute or two later, 
evidently Kerak also had made good the trees, 
for he was nowhere to be seen. But all morning 
there was much excitement in the rookery, and 
the sharp, shrill cry of “ Ker-ak, Кег-ак!” 
signified that our hero had no minor opinion to 
express. 

Things were changing at the castle, as at a 
thousand other noble houses. The squire was 
becoming prematurely grey, so was his old factor. 
Often they talked long and earnestly about ways 
and means, and soon the old factor went his 
way, and the squire shouldered his sorry task 
alone. 

Next spring the grass grew lush on the gentle 
slope between the castle walls and the pond, save 
for a single belt about the house. Unkempt and 
wild the borders grew, and the still small voice 
of poverty spoke from a thousand mossy nooks 
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and alleyways. Yet another year and the place 
had changed hands. 

“ Walter,” said the new tenant—hitherto the 
keeper had been known by the name of Briggs— 
“can’t you shoot that bird with the infernal 
croak ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I can shoot him,” replied the man. 
“ He’s been here a long time, but I can shoot him 
if you want him shot.” 

“ Shoot him, then,” was the brief response. 

So Kerak was shot, and as he fell a thousand 
of his fellow-colonists rose a-wing, wheeling and 
_ darting, and filling the ancient wilderness with 
such a tumult of sound that the keeper felt some 
dire punishment must follow his deed. More 
rooks came and ever more, till the whole sky was 
black with them. They seemed to shut out the 
light, so many were their drifting shadows, and 
never before had the keeper seen such wild excite- 
ment among the people of the elms. He picked 
the dead rook up. Very old it clearly was, but 
from the lustre of its plumage its life had lacked 
for nothing; and feeling that he had done but a 
useless thing from which no good could come to 
man or bird, he tossed the dead rook into a black- 
thorn thicket near, and sadly went his way. 

And so the story of Kerak ends. It is but half 
a story, a dim sidelight, a sordid finish, and one 
feels that there must have been something for 
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which Kerak was so beloved by his fellows. So 
surely it is with all dramas of the Wild. We can 
record but little; an incident, a discovery, and 
the curtains close. The first scene or the last is 
ever missing. 


THE END 
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